Prepare  for  the  new 
legislation 


ONCE  the  food  is  in  the 
can  it  will  be  too  late  to 
change  the  results  of  your  labor. 
And  if  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  is  passed,  no  packer  would 
want  to  have  even  a  fraction  of 
his  pack  with  "inferior  quality” 
displayed  on  the  label. 

After  consultation  with  you— 
after  studying  the  scientific 
knowledge  you  have — the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  say:  "Here  is  the 
line,  and  above  that  line  any 
catmed  food  is  all  right.  But 
if  you  go  below  that  line, 
through  mistake  or  care¬ 
lessness,  it  is  only  fair  to  tell 
the  public  so.” 


In  this  enlightened  day,  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  canner  should 
go  below  that  line.  Ifhe  does  not 
know  how  to  pack  good  canned 
foods,  he  can  easily  learn.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Canners’  Association 
and  the  American  Can  Company 
offer  every  cooperation  to  help 
packers  produce  quality  canned 
foods. 

We  urge  canners  to  reflect  now 
— before  the  pack  is  canned.  Let 
us  prepare  for  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation — let  us  work  for  its  fulflll- 
ment.  The  honesty  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  regulation  points  the  way 
to  a  great  future  for  us  all. 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 

(REEVES  Transinissitni) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of  n  p  v 

Green  Pea  Vtners 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 


Ogden,  Utah 


Hamilton,  Ontario 


NEW  PH 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
Main  office 
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This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Remar/rs— Maryland  Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufucturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Proceaa  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakera 
Tomato  Waaher- 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauater 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillera 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

- AYARS  FILLER 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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COLOR  PRINTING 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^  vital  of  merchandising 
problems.  “U.S.**  Salesmen  are  experts 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels.  . 

“U.  S.**  Labels  speed  up  produ(5lion  because 
they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

Let  us  be  your  label  counsellors. 


The  United  Slates  Printing  fii  Lithograph  Co 

r  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St.  ^ 


A  ROGERS  CONTRACT 

is  Your  Best 

^^Seed  Insurance^ ^ 


WE  GROW  IN  9  STATES  )  (  BREEDING  GROUNDS  IN  IDAHO 

TO  MINIMIZE  THE  CROP  RISK  ]  \  DRY  CLIMATE— HEALTHY  STOCKS 


“Blood  Tells” 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

PE  AS— BEANS  breeders  .nd  GROWERS  SWEET  CORN 

-  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US^=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO- JUNIORS 
really  are — 

ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


mm- 


Our  Latels 
tKc  Hvdvest  rStarulard 


y\.r  t  isti^ylRerit  jbr  0on^ereial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

Roclvester;  N.'VT 


Roll  Them  In  Washing 


Tomatoes  accumulate  sur¬ 
face  dirt  that  requires  agitation 
to  remove.  Yet,  the  Tomato 
must  not  he  injured. 

The  MONITOR  Cylind¬ 
rical  Washer  gently  rolls  the 
fruit  along  in  a  spray  hath.  It 
is  bound  to  get  this  encrusted 
dirt,  mold  spots  and  other  im¬ 
purities. 

Yet  it  does  not  injure  the 
Tomato  in  the  least.  But  it 
does  get  the  dirt  and  bacteria. 


SPECIAL-  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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^  QUALITY  PACKS  CAN  OVER- 
l  COME  SOME  COMPETITION 

^  Quality  packs  are  the  only  means  of  overcoming  the 

competition  of  early  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Quality  packs  processed  under  the  conditions  of  clean¬ 
liness  which  the  use  of 


insures,  cannot  help  but  create  demand  from  particular 
housewives. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Wyandotte  Sanitary 
Cleaner  and  Cleanser  has  made  possible  a  sanitation  which 
greatly  assists  canners  in  producing  the  highest  quality  can¬ 
ned  foods. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Weill  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


IMPROVED 
BRUSH  FINISHER 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 

IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


Improved  Brush  Finisher 

This  Machine  is  endorsed  by  the  pumpkin  packer,  soup 
maker,  as  well  as  the  canner  of  chili  con  came,  for,  with 
the  use  of  brushes,  the  product  to  be  finished  is  thorough¬ 
ly  brushed  through  the  screen.  This  appliance  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  in  the  main  is  the  canner’s  choice  for  a 
general  purpose  finisher. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coaling 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUE-SELLS  ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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IT’S  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN 


PLAIN  SLIP  COVER 


FRICTION  SUP  COVER 


Continental 

FROZEN  FRUIT 
CANS 


CONTINENTAL  CANS  for  packing  Frozen 
Fruits  are  sturdy  and  clean.  Finest  work¬ 
manship,  plus  careful  inspection,  assure  you 
cans  that  will  give  your  products  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  need. 

Every  can  is  finished  inside  with  Sanitary 
enamel.  Each  can  is  carefully  tested. 

You’ll  find  a  size  to  meet  your  every  re¬ 
quirement  from  one  pound  to  fifty  pounds. 
Larger  sizes  furnished  with  full  friction 
or  friction  slip-covers.  Smaller  sizes  may 
be  obtained  with  the  famous  Continental 
Tripletite  Friction  Cover. 

Use  the  coupon  below^  to  obtain  samples, 
prices  and  full  information. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  coast 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street 
CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
28  PLANTS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Clip  this  to  your  letterhead  for  full  information 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 16th  and  Coles  Sts.,  or 
Chicago,  Illinois — 4622  W.  North  Avenue 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  prices,  samples  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  We  are  interested  in: 

Sizes  of  Cans: - 

Style  of  Cover: - 

Quantity  each  Size: - 

Plain  or  lithographed: - i 


FULL  FRICTION  COVER 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 
BALTIMORE,  JUNE  17,  1929 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

^  Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  44 


EDITORIALS 


Borrowed  editorials — if  you  are  accustomed 
to  read  these  editorials,  it  will  do  you  good,  ex¬ 
pand  your  horizon  and  broaden  your  view  to  read 
other  editorials,  to  get  other  viewpoints,  and  so  we  now 
invite  you,  even  at  our  own  grave  risk.  It  is  said  love 
is  caused  by  admiration  in  another  of  what  we  lack  in 
ourselves,  and  if  we  do  not  love  it,  at  least  we  greatly 
admire  Campbell’s  The  Optimist.  As  a  great  leader  in 
the  canned  foods  world,  the  industry  will  read  of  the 
anniversary  of  Campbell  with  interest. 

In  the  June  1st  issue  of  The  Optimist  we  read: 

Anniversaries  and  Other  Things 

“This  is  the  Campbell  Soup  Company’s  sixtieth  birth¬ 
day,  and  congratulations  and  good  wishes  are  in  order. 
Joseph  Campbell,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  went 
into  the  business  of  canning  small  peas  and  fancy  as¬ 
paragus  in  June,  1869,  the  plant  being  located  on  the 
site  of  the  present  establishment. 

From  the  very  outset  the  products  of  the  company 
achieved  the  most  favorable  reputation.  The  best  ma¬ 
terials,  handled  in  the  most  expert  and  cleanly  manner, 
amid  the  most  sanitary  surroundings,  resulted  in  food 
products  of  uniform  and  consistent  excellence. 

Back  of  the  Company  today  is  sixty  years  of  earnest 
effort,  of  accumulated  experience,  and  the  piled-up 
force  of  years  and  years  of  continuous  informative  ad¬ 
vertising.  But  matured  and  time-tested  as  it  Is,  its 
products  are  as  perfectly  attuned  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  and  the  tempo  of  the  present  day  as  if  they  had 
been  devised  today  to  meet  tomorrow’s  requirements.” 
And  here  is  another  from  the  same  source : 
“God-speed  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  famous  law  commission. 
We  suffer  from  a  plethora  of  laws  and  statutes,  rules 
and  regulations. 

If  a  man  obeyed  the  Ten  Commandments  in  letter 
and  spirit  he  would  be  quite  all  right ;  and  if  society  in 
general  did  so,  society  would  be  quite  all  right.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  appointment  of  the  Hoover  commission 


will  mark  the  first  step  in  the  radical  simplification  of 
our  code  of  laws  and  our  judicial  procedure. 

When  the  Emperor  Justinian  came  to  the  throne  he 
found  that  the  code  of  laws  of  his  empire  had  been  elab¬ 
orated  to  some  thirty  thousand  volumes.  Thinking 
that  was  more  than  necessary,  he  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  simplify  it.  The  commission  succeeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  a  single  volume. 

The  Hoover  commission  would  do  well  if  it  would  do 
as  much.” 

And  just  one  more  sample: 

“Dr.  O’Shea,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  New 
York,  bans  pie  for  the  kids. 

Now  there  is  such  a  thing  as  scientific  dieting,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  where  science 
ends  and  mere  opinion  begins. 

It’s  pie  with  Dr.  O’Shea,  but  it  is  jiork  with  the  ban¬ 
dit  king  of  Afghanistan,  who  says  that  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  his  country  is  rooted  in  that  comestible. 

Some  prominent  citizens  of  Afghanistan  learned  to 
eat  and  enjoy  ham  and  bacon  while  sojourning  in 
France,  and  the  new  Emir  has  put  a  price  on  their 
heads  in  order  to  stamp  out  both  the  heretical  doings 
and  the  flame  of  revolt. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  life  is  the  simple 
solutions  which  ignorance  finds  for  complicated  prob¬ 
lems.  Restlessness  and  discontent  hold  no  mystery  for 
this  water  carrier  king. 

He  knows  just  what  is  the  matter  and  how  to  cure  it 
— pork.” 

The  first  sentence  of  the  next  to  last  paragraph  so  ex¬ 
cellently  well  describes  the  “wisdom”  of  this  present- 
day  that  we  feel  like  pausing  to  take  our  hat  off  to  the 
writer  of  it. 

More  consent  decrees?— An  aftermath  of 
the  Consent  Decree  held  against  the  Big  Five 
meat  packers,  and  which  only  recently  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  what,  to 
the  lay  mind,  seems  only  a  technicality,  is  presented 
this  week  in  our  Distributor’s  column.  The  wholesale 
grocers  wanted  to  get  rid  of  these  big  handlers  of  can¬ 
ned  foods,  particularly,  and  they  succeeded  in  the  most 
unique  legal  action  this  or  any  other  country  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  One  of  the  main  complaints  was  that  these  big 
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meat  packers  had  butcher  shops  all  over  the  land  to 
which  they  were  able  to  deliver  canned  foods,  butter, 
eggs  and  other  such  products  at  the  time  they  supplied 
them  with  fresh  meats.  So  the  drive  was  to  knock  out 
this  very  efficient  distribution.  Now  the  chain  stores 
have  added  thousands  of  meat  departments,  and  have 
even  set  up  their  own  meat  packing  establishments, 
right  in  what  are  supposed  to  be  retail  grocepr  stores, 
and  what  we  want  to  know  is :  isn’t  the  condition  worse 
than  ever? 

Read  again  that  second  to  the  last  paragraph  in  the 
final  quotation  made  above,  and  see  if  it  does  not  fit, 
once  more. 

INTENSIVE  STUDY  OF  FERTILIZER 
REQUIREMENTS 


Because  of  the  present  economic  trend  toward 
lessened  costs  of  production,  selling  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  away  from  higher  prices,  a  nation-wide 
survey  involving  a  study  of  the  effective  use  of  land, 
the  production  of  timber,  and  the  conservation  of  water 
supplies  and  other  relevant  facts  is  urgedi  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Lipman,  dean  and  director,  New  Jersey  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick. 

Addressing  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association  on  June  13  at  New  London,  Ct., 
Dr.  Lipman  pointed  out  that  the  fertilizer  industry,  in 
conjunction  with  other  interested  agencies,  must  as¬ 
certain  when  and  where  commercial  fertilizers  may  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage,  and  project  a  program 
through  a  national  conference  of  land  utilization,  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  participation  may  be  offered  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bankers  Association,  the  public  utility  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  national  farmers’  organizations,  the  National 
Research  Council,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
state  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and 
the  agricultural  and  general  press. 

Dr.  Lipman  pointed  out  that  we  are  producing  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  food  and  other  agricultural  commodities  which 
is  being  disposed  of  in  the  world’s  markets,  and  which 
should  be  sold  in  fair  competition  without  detriment  to 
the  interests  of  other  nations. 

“We  import  vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  of  other 
agricultural  raw  materials,  some  of  which  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  home,”  he  said.  “Others  we  must  continue  to 
bring  from  regions  more  or  less  remote.  Our  returns 
from  exportable  surpluses  must  be  determined  in 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  amount,  character  and 
cost  of  the  agricultural  commodities  that  we  import. 
Hence,  our  land  utilization  policy  must  square  in  the 
long  run  with  the  land  utilization  policies  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  extent  of  our  domestic  production,  the 
trends  in  types  and  systems  of  farming,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  our  farmers  will  be  determined  in  part 
by  the  supply,  character  and  cost  of  chemical  fertili¬ 
zers.” 

Dr.  Lipman  pointed  out  that  in  other  countries  the 
more  generous  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  as  compared 
with  our  country,  is  in  keeping  with  greater  net  returns 
per  acre.  He  said  he  was  inclined  to  agree  that  some  of 
our  farm  land  should  be  taken  out  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  on  really  good  land  and  the  reserving  of  other 


areas  for  timber  and  grazing  would  best  serve  our  eco¬ 
nomic  present  and  future. 

“That  brings  us  naturally  to  the  problem  of  land  util¬ 
ization  from  the  point  of  viey  of  yield  levels  and  the 
supply  of  plant  food,”  he  said.  “When  we  consider  that 
we  use  only  a  total  of  five  pounds  per  acre  of  the  three 
principal  fertilizer  constituents,  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  as  compared  with  16  pounds  in  Great 
Britain,  20  pounds  in  France,  a  little  more  than  50  in 
Germany,  and  something  less  than  99  in  Holland,  we 
are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  Germany  is  using  ten 
times  as  much  and  Holland  nearly  twenty  times  as 
much  as  we  are  using. 

“Yet,  even  these  countries  replace  less  than  they  lose 
when  crops  are  grown  and  harvested.  Even  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  not  reached  their  maximum  production  un¬ 
der  their  limitations  of  climate,  soil  and  season.  What 
shall  we  say  about  our  possibilities  when  a  sensible 
land  utilization  policy  is  established?” 

PEA  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TRI-STATES 
By  Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  under  date  of  June  6th. 


AFTER  an  extended  automobile  trip  over  the  Penin- 
sula,  visiting  all  the  pea  packers,  we  would  report 
as  follows : 

The  weather  for  the  past  month  has  been  very 
changeable ;  the  lowest  point  was  40  degrees,  while  the 
average  was  only  61.5  degrees,  which  equalled  the  aver¬ 
age  for  May  last  year. 

However,  since  about  the  20th  of  May  rain  has  been 
badly  needed,  and  at  this  time  the  shortage  is  being 
felt  very  much.  This,  combined  with  the  cool  weather 
prevailing,  with  the  exception  of  several  warm  days 
last  week,  has  held  back  the  development  of  the  pods 
and  the  peas.  The  growth  of  the  peas  in  the  pods  has 
not  continued,  so  that  large  peas  are  not  present,  and 
with  small  pods  the  yield  has  consequently  fallen  off. 

Some  packers  feel  that  they  will  get  80  per  cent  of 
normal,  yet  several  of  the  largest  is  predicting  only  60 
per  cent.  This  pessimistic  attitude  is  due  to  root  rot 
developing  in  some  sections,  necessitating  the  plowing 
up  of  patches.  If  we,  therefore,  strike  an  average  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes,  we  get  a  pack  in  the  Tri- 
States  of  around  930,000  cases. 

This  is  approximately  equal  to  the  1926  pack,  and  if 
we  study  the  price  range  for  standard  4s  during  that 
year  we  find  that  the  price  opened  at  95c  and  held 
steady  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  a  large  pack  all  over  the  country. 

We  know  that  many  pickers  are  well  sold  up  on  4s  at 
this  time,  and  we  feel  the  surplus  is  going  to  be  very 
light,  so  that  many  will  have  to  deliver  3s  on  their  or¬ 
ders,  but  they  are  going  to  get  fine  quality. 

Packing  in  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Maryland  will 
not  begin  until  next  week,  but  even  so,  with  growing 
conditions  as  they  are  generally,  we  can  not  see  where 
the  average  will  change. 

Our  Mr.  Silver,  Sr.,  has  just  returned  from  a  two- 
weeks  trip  through  the  West,  where  he  finds  that  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  are  very  late.  Therefore,  with  Southern 
peas  available  at  this  time,  and  coming  into  a  market 
well  cleaned  up  on  the  large  sizes,  we  feel  that  South¬ 
ern  peas  should  demand  interested  attention  at  this 
time, 
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On  September  10-11,  1928,  in  the  plant  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY, 
SHELLSBURG,  IOWA,  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  comparison  ofhusker 
performance  was  made  (under  actual  working  conditions)  between  9  Motor- 
driven  TUC  HUSKERS  and  10  new  1928  Model  buskers  of  another  make. 

By  permission  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY  and  THE  UNITED 
COMPANY,  the  figures  presented  in  this  report  were  checked  during 
the  operations  by  a  paid  ** engineering  accountant**  who  was  present  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  busker  used. 

RESULT 

Capacity  of  TUC  HUSKER,  with  poor  corn,  1.20  tons  per  hour, 
per  machine. 

Capacity  of  other  type  .755  of  a  ton  per  hour,  per  machine. 

TUC  HUSKERS  had  a  S9  per  cent  greater  capacity, 

TUC  HUSKERS  yielded  79  cans  per  ton  more  with  the 
same  feeders,  with  all  corn  fed  through  the  same  cutters. 

After  deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uniform  consist¬ 
ency — a  saving  of  over  13  per  cent  of  good  com  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  into  the  silo. 

The  9  TUC  HUSKERS  produced  1765  cans  per  hour 
more  than  did  the  10  buskers  of  the  other  make. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  “FACTS”  which  presents  the  records 
in  figures  made  by  eight  leading  corn  canners  who  together 
pack  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  canned. 

The  United  Company 


Continental 
Trust  Building 


Baltimore, 

Maryland 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Fayetteville,  Ark^  June  5,  1929 — Our  acreage  is  about  20  per  cent 
over  last  or  normal  years.  This  is  contracted  acreage.  However, 
because  of  the  rains  and  late  spring,  we  are  not  half  through  set¬ 
ting,  and  those  that  are  set  are  not  advancing  as  they  should. 
Therefore,  our  yield  may  not  be  any  more  in  tons  than  last  year. 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  June  4,  1929— Acreage  short ;  cannot  be  over 
two-thirds,  and  we  are  figuring  on  a  half  crop. 

San  Francisco,  Calif,,  June  6,  1929 — 1928  acreage  was  1,500;  1929 
acreage  is  between  2,500  and  3,000  acres.  It  is  too  early  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  prospective  yield. 

Frankford,  Del.,  June  8,  1929— We  usually  contract  175  acres; 
this  year  we  contracted  150  acres.  Not  started  setting  yet;  abouf 
10  days  late,  which  will  make  yield  a  little  low. 

Seaford,  Del.,  June  8,  1929— Plants  just  being  set  in  fields.  Acre¬ 
age  normal. 

Knightstown,  Ind.,  June  10,  1929 — -Acreage  100  per  cent.  Too 
early  to  estimate  yield.  Planting  is  finished. 

Morristown,  Ind,,  June  4,  1929 — Weather  has  been  very  cold  and 
plants  have  not  made  much  progress.  About  85  per  cent  of  plants 
set.  Acreage  is  about  normal,  but  we  are  about  10  days  later  than 
1928.  Weather  will  have  to  be  very  favorable  if  we  have  a  normal 
pack,  and  with  the  frost  which  we  had  on  June  3rd  the  prospects 
are  not  any  too  good. 

Mansfield,  Ky,,  June  10,  1929 — Our  acreage  has  been  set  and  is  10 
days  later  than  usual.  We  have  almost  same  acreage  as  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  last  season  s  pack  was  about  one-third  of  normal,  due  to 
Hoods.  Weather  fine  now  and  growers  are  cultivating  their  crops. 
Our  county  once  held  record  for  growing  more  pounds  of  tobacco 
than  any  other  in  Kentucky,  but  now  is  setting  about  50  per  cent 
of  former  acreage.  Our  farmers  are  diversifying.  We  have  large 
milk  plant  and  one  of  our  farmers  has  for  sometime  owned  the 
three  champion  Jersey  cows  of  the  State. 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  June  10,  1929 — -Acreage  for  1929  compared  to 
normal  years  is  120  per  cent ;  compared  to  1928,  200  per  cent. 

Perryman,  Md.,  June  6,  1929. — We  are  not  packing  tomatoes  this 
season  at  all.  therefore  none  are  set  out  in  this  territory.  We  are 
going  to  operate  our  Delaware  factory  to  a  limited  extent.  Some 
tew  arces  of  ground  have  been  set  out.  The  bulk  will  go  out  the 
second  week  in  June.  Plants  are  very  scarce  in  lower  Delaware, 
The  canners  do  not  care  much  whether  the  farmers  get  their  acre¬ 
age  out  or  not. 

Westminster,  Md.,  June  10,  1923 — Look  fairly  well  at  the  present 
time.  Acreage  will  probably  go  to  120  per  cent.  More  being 
planted  than  was  contracted  for,  so  it  is  a  little  hard  to  tell  the 
yield  yet. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  June  5,  1929 — Plants  going  out  and  they 
look  good. 

Billings,  Mo.,  June  5,  1929 — .Acreage  125  per  cent  compared  to 
1928.  Prospective  yield  is  no  better  than  last  year.  Late  planting 
because  of  wet  season. 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  June  8,  1929 — 1,000  acres.  Plants  are  now 
being  set  and  look  fair. 

Brocton,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1929 — Our  growers  have  already  planted 
all  the  required  acreage.  We  have  instructed  our  growers  to  plant 
110  per  cent  of  normal  acreage,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  having  1000  per 
cent  acreage.  We  are  sold  out  on  futures  and  need  all  our  grow¬ 
ers  can  raise. 

Gasport,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1929 — Late  setting.  Season  has  been  back¬ 
ward,,  but  we  may.  expect  a  late  fall,  as  we  have  had  in  the  past 
few  years. 


Dayton,  Ore.,  June  4,  1929 — Acreage  about  same  as  last  year. 
Season  backward,  though  plants  look  very  good. 

Airville,  Pa.,  June  8,  1929 — Late.  Plants  are  scarce  and  acreage 
is  short.  However,  the  planting  is  now  under  way,  and  apparently 
we  are  going  to  get  a  good  stand. 

Sunnyburn,  Pa.,  June  8,  1929 — We  are  having  some  rain  today. 

It  has  been  very  dry.  Plants  are  very  scarce  and  going  out  very 
slowly.  Acreage  will  be  about  the  same,  maybe  a  few  more  than 
1928. 

White  Pine,  Tenn.,  June  6,  1929 — Usually  have  200  acres,  but 
only  have  60  this  season,  and  they  are  late. 

Ogden,  Utah,  June  4,  1929 — Original  acreage  normal.  Planting 
two  to  three  weeks  late.  Weather  conditions  unfavorable.  Sharp 
frost  about  May  25th  or  26th  necessitated  considerable  replanting. 
Frost  on  June  1st  killed  large  quantities  of  plants  in  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  Utah.  The  greater  part  will  not  be  replanted.  Acreage 
thereby  reduced  materially  below  normal. 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  June  6,  1929 — The  season  in  Utah  has  been 
very  late.  In  our  section  we  will  only  have  about  80  per  cent  acre¬ 
age,  according  to  the  prospects  at  the  present  time. 

CORN 

Fowler,  Ind.,  June  10,  1929 — Our  crop  is  three  weeks  late,  with 
about  90  per  cent  of  a  stand.  Looks  like  an  80  per  cent  crop. 

Morristown,  Ind.,  June  4,  1929 — Acreage  about  normal  and  about 
75  per  cent  planted.  Weather  has  been  very  cool  and  fields  are 
getting  very  weedy.  Early  and  late  plantings  will  mature  about  the 
same  time. 

Story  City,  Iowa,  June  10  ,1929 — Acreage  80  per  cent.  Prospects 
point  to  a  normal  yield. 

Westminster,  Md.,  June  10,  1929 — Looks  fairly  well  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  10,  1929 — Our  crop  is  about  10  days 
late.  Not  planting  over  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  acreage.  Our 
experience  always  tells  us  that  May  and  June  do  not  mean  much, 
but  July  and  August  make  the  crop. 

Onarga,  Ill.,  June  11,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  last  year.  Plantings 
have  been  delayed  because  of  cold,  wet  weather  and  general  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions.  Germination  fair.  Season  fully  10 
days  to  two  weeks  later  than  usual.  Considering  present  conditions 
as  a  whole,  not  better  than  75  per  cent  of  normal. 

Mayfield,  Ky.,  June  10,  1929 — Our  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  it 
should  on  account  of  cold,  w'et  weather.  We  grow  soy  beans,  cow 
peas,  alfalfa  and  red  clover.  Clover  and  alfalfa  crops  good.  Beans 
and  peas  just  planted. 

PEAS 

Westminster,  Md.,  June  10,  1929 — The  crop  looks  very  good.  The 
peas  have  good  length  and  lots  of  pods.  The  farmers  are  going  to 
start  to  harvest  them  tomorrow  morning.  As  for  acreage,  I  think 
it  is  about  100  per  cent  as  compared  with  normal  years. 

Gasport,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1929 — Late  setting. 

Everett,  Wash.,  June  4,  1929 — Heavy  crop  in  Yukon  district. 
Expect  60  per  cent  of  last  year. 

BEANS 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  June  5,  1929 — This  is  our  first  year  with  beans. 
We  have  a  small  acreage  and  just  now  finishing  planting,  so  would 
not  think  that  we  could  possibly  have  a  good  yield. 

Seaford,  Del.,  June  8,  1929 — Stringless :  Still  planting.  Fields 
that  are  up  looking  fair.  Having  some  trouble  with  beetle. 

Westminster,  Md.,  June  10,  1929 — Looking  fairly  good  at  the 
present  time. 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Com.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super^sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in' 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  jor  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Facloriet:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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Vicksburg,  Miss.,  June  3,  1929 — The  crops  in  this  section  are 
most  critical,  in  fact,  most  of  them  have  been  abandoned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Mississippi  River  floods.  Unless  the  United  States 
Government  gives  the  farmers  some  relief,  they  will  suffer  ^  a 
serious  setback.  Some  19  years  ago  Congress,  through  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  Commission,  appropriated  money  to  build  what  is 
known  as  the  Brunswick  Levee  Project,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
this  work  has  not  been  completed,  consequently  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  fertile  acres  are  being  flooded,  and  no  relief  is  in  sight. 
In  1927,  during  the  unprecedented  high  water,  the  then  Mr.  Hoover, 
now  President  Hoover,  recommended  that  this  work  be  started 
and  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Red  Cross 
distributed  millions  to  the  flood  sufferers,  and  yet  nothing  has 
been  done,  though  less  than  half  of  this  v,ould  have  completed  the 
contemplated  levees. 

Brocton,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1929 — Our  growers  have  already  planted 
all  the  required  acreage. 

Dayton,  Ore.,  June  4,  1929 — Short  planting. 

Airville,  Pa.,  June  8,  1929— Green  beans:  Acreage  is  about  nor¬ 
mal.  Due  to  the  late  season  they  are  late.  More  than  late  crop, 
the  bean  beetle  has  made  its  appearances  and  they  are  here  in  such 
numbers  that  unless  we  are  able  to  control  them  they  will  play 
havoc  with  the  crop.  The  sprayers  and  dusters  are  busy  in  this 
section  making  an  attempt  to  combat  the  beetle.  We  will  be  able 
to  report  developments  later. 

Ogden,  Utah,  June  4,  1929— Green  Stringless :  Planting  later  than 
usual  on  account  of  prolonged  cold  weather.  Some  plants  from 
one  to  four  inches  tall;  quite  a  proportion  just  breaking  through. 
Sharp  frost  on  night  of  June  1st  killed  many  and  damaged  others. 
Prospects  of  either  an  early  or  normal  crop  not  favorable.  Acre¬ 
age  about  normal.  The  season’s  canning  prospects  do  not  look  at 
all  favorable.  Prolonged  cold  weather  made  a  backward  spring. 
Now  rain  is  badly  needed  and  warmer  weather.  Similar  springs 
have  usually  been  followed  by  early  falls  and  loss  of  25  to  50  per 
cent  of  total  crop  through  early  freezes. 

CUCUMBERS 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  6,  1929— Acreage  for  1928  was  1,000 
acres:  for  1929,  1,500  acres,  an  increase  of  500  acres. 

Winona,  Minn.,  June  10,  1929 — Several  hard  frosts  have  seriously 
proximately  two  weeks  late.  Weather  has  been  altogether  too  cold 
to  invite  rapid  germination.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  has  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  plantings  made  ten 
days  past.  With  sufficient  moisture  and  warmer  weather  progress 
will  be  made.  Too  early  to  even  estimate  prospects. 

PUMPKIN 

Fowler,  Ind.,  June  10,  1929 — Looks  fair  but  late,  and  some  dam¬ 
age  by  bugs. 

Hamilton,  Mont.,  June  7,  1929 — Expect  to  put  up  a  small  pack 
this  season. 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  June  8,  1929 — 800  acres. 

Dayton,  Ore.,  June  4,  1929 — A  material  increase  in  acreage. 

ASPARAGUS 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  June  5,  1929 — There  has  been  some  can¬ 
ning,  but  probably  not  as  much  as  usual,  as  some  of  the  biggest 
packers  have  not  bothered  with  this  product  this  year. 

CABBAGE 

Winona,  Minn.,  June  10,  1929 — The  season  for  planting  was  ap- 
injured  plants.  In  the  beds  maggots  have  also  been  reported  as 
prevalent.  We  are  importing  from  the  Southern  growers  for 
planting,  but  it  is  too  early  to  predict  what  the  outcome  of  the 
planted  acreage  promises  until  after  transplanting  has  been  done. 

Clyde,  Ohio,  June  11,  1929 — Plants  good  but  late.  Very  dry, 
standing  still  till  it  rains.  Acreage  normal  if  it  rains  soon. 

Phelps,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1929 — Farmers  began  last  week  to  set 
them  out.  It  looks  like  plenty  of  plants.  Setting  is  about  one 
week  later  than  normal,  due  to  cold,  wet  spring.  It  looks  like  10 
to  15  per  cent  increase  in  acreage  compared  to  normal. 

PEPPERS 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  June  8,  1929 — 200  acres. 

RHUBARB 

Fairport  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1929 — We  will  have  this  pack  completed 
this  week,  and  might  state  the  backwardness  of  the  spring  has  re¬ 
tarded  the  growth  sp  that  we  will  not  pack  more  than  about  half 
of  our  usual  amount.  It  is  too  early  to  make  any  predictions  with 


reference  to  the  vegetables  we  pack,  as  the  season  is  exceedingly 
late  and  we  have  nothing  as  yet  on  which  to  base  our  calculations. 

FRUIT 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  3,  1929 — Pears :  We  understand  the 
crop  is  70  per  cent  of  last  year,  or  about  a  55  per  cent  crop.  In¬ 
creased  bearing  acreage  makes  up  for  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  shrinkage.  The  fruit  has  been  somewhat  damaged  by  frost 
rings  in  the  shipping  district  and  is  still  subject  to  added  losses 
from  wind  or  the  June  drop. 

Cling  Peaches :  Total  crop  for  the  State  will  be  about  45  per  cent 
of  last  year.  Some  districts  have  onlj’^  a  10  per  cent  crop.  This  45 
per  cent  estimate  includes  increase  to  be  expected  from  new  bear¬ 
ing  acreage.  It  also  is  estimated  on  the  crop  actually  canned  last 
year,  as  much  fruit  was  destroyed  last  year.  Based  on  crop  per¬ 
centage  there  is  probably  only  a  38  per  cent  crop,  but  all  of  it  will 
be  used.  Freestone  peaches  have  a  big  crop  and  the  canners  may 
make  up  the  shortage  of  cling  peaches  by  canning  up  to  two  mil¬ 
lion  cases  of  freestones. 

Apricots :  A  little  larger  crop  than  last  year.  The  crop  is  heavy 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  Venture,  but  light  in  the  early  or 
shipping  districts.  For  canning  use  it  is  much  larger  than  last 
year,  as  50  per  cent  of  the  fruit  last  year  was  eliminated  because 
of  fungus.  This  year’s  crop  is  clean,  but  runs  to  small  sizes.  Large 
fruit  is  scarce.  Only  a  third  of  the  tonnage  is  canned,  as  driers 
use  most  of  the  crop.  Only  a  third  of  the  pears  and  apricots'  are  . 
canned,  but  nearly  all  the  cling  peaches  are  canned.  Pears  are 
mostly  shipped  to  fresh  fruit  markets  and  apricots  mostly  dried. 

Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaiia,  May  31,  1929 — Pineapples :  Slightly 
greater  in  area.  Average  yield.  General  conditions  not  so  bad. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  June  5,  1929 — Strawberries :  In  need  of 
rain.  Some  are  ripening  now.  The  crop  suffered  some  frost  dam¬ 
age  here. 

Cherries :  Will  be  light  but  have  part  of  a  crop. 

Pears :  Practically  all  gone. 

Peaches:  Heavy  crop. 

Hamilton,  Mont.,  June  7,  1929 — R.  S.  P.  Cherries :  Expect  to  pack 
about  12,000  cases  No.  10s  in  water.  Many  young  trees  just  coming 
into  bearing  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Erpect  to  make  heavy 
planting  of  young  trees  again  next  spring. 

Gasport,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1929 — Apples:  Blossoming  was  good. 
Trees  are  white  with  blossoms,  but  they  have  not  set  well,  espe¬ 
cially  Greening  apples. 

Bartlett  Pears :  Poor  set  for  a  crop,  or  even  a  half  a  crop. 

Clyde,  Ohio,  June  11,  1929 — Cherries :  35  to  50  per  cent  crop.  Be¬ 
gin  canning  June  24th. 

Dayton,  Ore.,  June  4,  1929 — Cherries :  Short  crop. 

Prunes :  Two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1929 — Sour  Cherries:  Present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  crop  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  short  and  we 
doubt  if  there  will  be  over  15  to  20  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  har¬ 
vested  in  this  State. 

Columbian  and  Black  Raspberries :  Look  fair,  though  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  winter  kill,  and  it  is  our  opinion  the 
quantity  packed  will  be  much  smaller  than  average. 

Everett,  Wash.,  June  4,  1929 — Strawberries:  Acreage  about  10 
per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Season  about  two  weeks  late,  which 
will  run  the  season  into  hot  weather.  Plants  look  good  at  present. 

Raspberries :  Look  good.  Acreage  about  same  as  last  year.  Ex¬ 
pect  about  85  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Blackberries:  Crop  shows  some  improvement.  Winter  kill  not 
as  serious  as  had  been  reported.  Expect  about  70  per  cent  of  a 
crop. 

Loganberries :  Expect  80  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Apples :  Expect  75  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Selah,  Wash.,  June  6,  1929 — Pears:  Heavy  bloom;  light  set.  Or¬ 
egon  and  Washington  produced  about  62,000  tons  in  1928.  This 
year  tonnage  will  l)e  about  75  per  cent  of  1928.  Growers  ask  $75 
per  ton  for  green  fruit ;  buyers  willing  to  pay  $60,  which  results  in 
no  deals. 

Cherries :  Light  crop.  Some  buying  by  canners  at  9*/^  and  10c 
for  Royal  Annes.  Blacks  going  to  fresh  market  at  I5c  per  pound. 

Apples:  Early  fall  varieties  like  Jonathan,  Romes,  are  light. 
Winter  varieties  90  per  cent  of  normal.  Some  districts  very  light ; 
one-third  of  crop.  Whole  Northwest  about  55  per  cent  of  1928 
crop.  Above  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  ranch.  Canners  have  to  add  $10 
per  ton  for  handling,  freight,  etc.,  to  buying  price.  Somebody  is 
going  to  get  hurt  this  year ;  prices  too  high. 
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•  •  •  •  In  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
^licultural  r^ions  in  die  wc^d 


IN  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  agricultural  re* 
gions  in  the  world  are  located  the 
great  modem  factories  of  The 
Heekin  Can  Company.  Here,  with 
easy  access  to  this  tremendous  agri¬ 
cultural  region,  The  Heekin  Can 
Company  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century,  has  steadily  built  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  personal  service  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  for  the  quality  of  its 
products. 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  year  after 
year,  the  same  customers  look  to 
The  Heekin  Can  Company  for  their 
requirements  . . .  and  new  customers 
invariably  continue  the  friendly  re¬ 
lationship  that  has  always  charac¬ 
terized  the  policy  of  The  Heekin  Can 
Company.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
from  our  highest  executive  to  our 
expert  workmen,  all  are  enthused 
with  the  single  determination  ...  to 
maintain  a  close  relationship  with 
customers  in  providing  them  with 
the  best  possible  service  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  high  quality  that  has 
always  been  one  of  Heekin’s  assets. 

The  Heekin  policy  is  founded  on  two 
words  .  .  .  Quality  and  Service  .  .  . 
let  us  tell  you  about  Heekin  Cans. 


Heekin  Cans 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, Q. 
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Better  Profits 

A  new  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  tvhose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
Questions  invited,  and  your  opinion  welcomed. 


A  subscriber,  signing  himself  “One  Who  Is  Already 
Advertising,”  writes: 

“Driving  into  the  city  and  along  the  country  roads  I  see  many 
attractive  billboards.  The  pictures  on  them  are  well  gotten  up 
and  they  make  a  strong  impression  on  me.  Isn’t  billboard 
advertising  well  adapted  to  the  advertising  needs  of  the  can¬ 
ner?” 

It  is  claimed  that  John  Wanamaker,  when  asked  if  he 
believed  in  advertising,  once  said:  “Undoubtedly  half  of 
the  money  we  spend  in  advertising  is  wasted,  but  we 
can’t  tell  which  half  it  is,  so  we  keep  on  advertising.” 
We  are  not  all  John  Wanamakers,  with  his  money  at 
our  command,  and  we  can’t  advertise  and  keep  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  even  if  we  know  half  of  our  money  is  wasted. 

Anyone  may  decide  on  a  billboard  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  go  into  it  and  experience  a  gratifying  increase  in 
sales  the  next  year,  and  even  during  the  posting  of  the 
billboards.  And  the  increase  may  not  be  at  all  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  advertising. 

Billboards  are  used  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  many  years  standing,  who,  having  spent  ap¬ 
preciable  sums  for  all  principal  types  of  advertising, 
and  is  still  anxious  to  spend  more  because  of  a  needed 
increase  in  sales,  may  decide  to  try  billboards. 

Billboard  advertising  is  commonly  classed  as  “re¬ 
minder  advertising,”  or  “institutional.” 

The  familiar  Dodge  Brothers’  billboards  un  until  a 
few  years  ago  were  outstanding  types  of  “institutional” 
advertising,  and  the  cigarette  billboards  of  today  are 
equally  good  “reminder”,  advertising.  Billboards  are 
usually  seen  to  the  best  advantage  and  in  the  largest 
numbers  while  one  is  riding  in  an  automobile  or  on  the 
trains.  But  little  time,  if  any,  is  given  the  reader  for 
the  noting  of  a  sales  message  on  the  board.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  using  them  must  keep  away  from  long  copy  and  a 
mass  of  reading  matter.  The  package  or  trade-mark 
can  be  shown,  the  identifying  colors  of  the  label  or 
trade-mark  given  good  display,  and  a  trade  figure 
shown  if  one  is  being  used.  That  is  about  all  that  can 
be  done. 

The  paper  itself  used  on  billboards  requires  quite  an 
outlay,  and  unless  the  advertiser  wants  to  spread  his 
billboard  advertising  over  a  number  of  years,  or  else 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  this  type  of  advertising, 
a  billboard  advertiser  is  apt  to  find  that  his  “paper” 
cost  a  great  deal  more  per  board  than  he  expected. 

It  is  claimed  by  advocates  of  this  kind  of  ads  that 
they  are  visible,  semi-permanent  evidences  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  done  in  the  territory.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  each  retail  store  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  billboard 
should  experience  a  decided  increase  in  sales  while  the 
board  is  up. 


Personal  experience  has  shown  that  employes  of  a 
retail  store  outside  of  which  a  billboard  has  been  shown 
for  two  months  have  not  noticed  it,  and  have  said  that 
the  advertiser  in  question  has  done  no  advertising  for 
several  years. 

There  may  be  two  or  three  canners  who  are  ready 
for  effective,  economical  advertising  by  means  of  bill¬ 
boards,  but  the  canner  or  packer  who  is  starting  to 
spend  advertising  money  for  the  first  time  had  better 
choose  some  other  type  of  advertising. 

Down  in  Alabama  a  canner  writes : 

“My  boy  is  six  years  old.  He  takes  a  fine  picture.  My  wife 

and  1  have  discussed  using  his  picture,  or  a  cut  made  from  it, 

on  our  labels.  Do  you  think  we  should?” 

I  have  what  the  wife  and  I  think  is  a  pretty  fine  boy, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  use  his  picture  on  any  labels  we 
may  get  up. 

In  the  first  place,  while  we  are  not  expecting  such  a 
thing  to  happen,  the  Almighty  in  His  wisdom  may  de¬ 
cide  that  He  has  work  for  the  boy  to  do  up  yonder. 
If  such  a  thing  happens,  I  just  don’t  want  my  wife  to  be 
reminded  every  time  she  sees  a  label  on  a  can  of  corn 
that  our  boy  has  gone  away  from  us.  That  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  why  pictures  of  children  should  not  be 
used  on  labels. 

Another  reason  against  such  use  is  the  fact  that  you 
may  like  the  way  I  part  what  little  hair  I  have  and  the 
way  I  wear  my  tie,  and  Bill  Jones  may  think  my  hair 
comb  looks  like  something  the  cat  dragged  in  and  that 
my  neckties  all  resemble  some  that  are  given  away  at 
Christmas.  The  same  likes  and  dislikes  hold  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  children. 

An  ideal,  principal,  vignette  or  front  panel  for  a  label 
should  show,  if  possible,  a  use  for  the  product.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  showing  a  finished  product  in  which  the 
article  in  question  has  been  used  is  the  next  best  thing. 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  label  is  a  splendid  example  of  a 
striking  label  arrangement.  The  name  of  the  product 
is  shown,  the  use  given,  the  trade  figure  employed,  and 
all  without  any  possibility  of  anyone  taking  exception 
to  the  features  of  the  figure.  Look  at  a  label  and  you 
will  see  the  old  Dutch  girl  has  her  back  turned  to  the 
audience. 

Precedent  has  been  followed  very  largely  in  the  label¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods.  Peas  in  the  pod  are  shown  on 
many  pea  labels,  baked  beans  are  shown  ready  for  the 
table  as  a  rule,  not  the  vines  or  the  beans  before  they 
are  shelled. 

Some  pea  labels  carry  only  the  name.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  mistake.  Custom  indicates  that  the  retail  store 
employe  can  most  readily  identify  a  can  of  peaches, 
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Storetge  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Hates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  a  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 
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Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 
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50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 
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corn  or  tomatoes,  etc.,  if  the  vignette  on  the  front  panel 
of  the  label  helps  him  as  much  as  possible. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  what  one  should  put  on  the 
back  of  the  label.  This  tends  to  decrease  the  time 
needed  for  shelf,  counter  and  window  display.  In  these 
days  of  keen  competition  for  display  space  a  can  that 
can  be  most  quickly  arranged  with  others  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  attractive  displays  may  be  picked  out  and  dis¬ 
played  most  often. 

Certainly  I  cannot  picture  a  retail  grocer  displaying 
in  his  windows  several  cases  of  canned  fruit  carrying  a 
picture  of  a  six-year-old  boy  on  the  label  when  he  can 
display  with  no  more  effort  an  attractive  showing  of 
luscious  peaches  or  pears.  You  will  think  they  are  lus¬ 
cious  because  of  the  beautiful  colors  on  the  labels  and 
the  appetizing  fruits,  whole  or  sliced,  shown  on  the 
front  of  the  label. 

Identify  the  contents  in  the  can  by  the  picture  on  the 
label. 

Show  them  just  as  true  to  life  as  possible. 

CANNING  OF  FRUITS  IN  GRAPE  JUICE 
AND  SYRUPS 


By  W.  V.  Cruess,  Fruit  Products  Laboratory, 
University  of  California. 


IT  was  found  in  experiments  conducted  in  1918  in  the 
Fruit  Products  Laboratory  that  various  fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  yellow  color,  such  as  peaches  and 
apricots,  could  be  canned  very  satisfactorily  in  grape 
syrup  or  in  raisin  syrup  prepared  by  decolorizing  with 
vegetable  decolorizing  carbon  and  concentration  under 
vacuum.  Such  syrup  would  have  to  compete  with  cane 
and  beet  sugar  syrups ;  therefore,  there  would  not  be  a 
wide  margin  of  profit  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  syrup 
for  this  purpose.  At  that  time  also  fruits  were  canned 
in  grape  juice,  both  in  the  natural  juice  and  in  that  de- 
acified  with  calcium  carbonate. 

During  the  1928  season,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Dixon,  we  canned  at  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  plant  in  Emeryville  several  cases  of  peaches  in 
filtered  Muscat  and  in  filtered  Thompson  juices  in  com¬ 
parison  with  peaches  of  the  same  lot  canned  in  cane 
sugar  syrup  of  the  same  sugar  content  as  that  of  the 
juices  used.  The  experiments  were  successful,  and  it 
was  demonstrated  that  grape  juice  can  be  used  in  place 
of  cone  sugar  syrup  in  canning  the  fruit.  In  years  of 
over-production  of  grapes,  use  of  some  of  the  white 
grape  crop  in  this  manner  might  be  seriously  consid¬ 
ered. 

RESHIPMENTS  OF  FLORIDA  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES  PROHIBITED 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  just  announced 
a  revision  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  quaran¬ 
tine,  effective  immediately.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  revision  is  to  provide  for  the  regulations,  issued 
therewith,  forbidding  the  reshipment  of  Florida  host 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  Northern  and  Northwestern 
States  into  the  territory  of  the  South  and  West  into 
which  direct  shipment  from  Florida  is  already  prohib¬ 
ited.  The  revision  is  intended  also  to  furnish  the  basis 
for  the  prompt  handling  of  any  infestations  which  may 
later  be  detected  in  other  States.  The  Secretary  points 
out  that  the  regulations  issued  with  this  revision  of  the 
quarantine  are  merely  supplemental  to  the  regulations, 
and  amendments  thereto,  hitherto  promulgated  under 


the  original  edition  of  the  quarantine,  which  latter  reg¬ 
ulations  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Under  the  supplemental  regulations  issued  with  the 
revised  quarantine  host  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
have  been  produced  in  and  moved  from  the  State  of 
Florida  shall  not  thereafter  be  reshipped  or  otherwise 
transported  into  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arizona,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah  or 
Washington,  or  into  the  Territory  of  Porto  Rico.  It  is 
further  provided  that  host  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
have  been  produced  in  a  “protective”  zone,  i.  e.,  the 
zones  immediately  surrounding  infested  zones,  and 
moved  into  the  area  northeast  of  and  including  Poto¬ 
mac  Yards,  Va.,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  shall  not  thereafter  be 
reshipped  or  otherwise  transported  to  points  in  the 
United  States  outside  the  said  northeastern  area. 

This  revision  places  no  restrictions  on  the  interstate 
movement  from  non-infested  States  of  articles  which 
have  originated  outside  of  Florida.  Florida  is  the  only 
State  definitely  known  at  this  time  to  have  groyes  or 
orchards  infested  with  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 

Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  Quarantine — Quarantine  No.  68 — Reviaion 
of  Quarantine  and  Ragulatione 

Notice  of  Quarantine  No.  68  (Revised). 

(Approved  June  7,  1929;  effective  June  7,  1929.) 

I,  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  having  found  that 
an  infestation  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (Ceratitis  capitate 
Wied.),  a  dani^erous  insect  ppt  new  to  and  not  heretofore  widely 
prevalent  or  distributed  within  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
exists  in  the  State  of  Florida,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
such  Mediterronean  fruit  fly  by  (1)  the  shipment  or  movement  of 
any  of  the  articles,  vehicles  and  containers  hereinafter  mentioned 
from  the  State  of  Florida  into  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Arizona,  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Utah  and  Washington,  or  into  the  Territory 
of  Porto  Rico;  or  the  shipment  or  movement  otherwise  than  as 
permitted  by  regulations  hereinafter  referred  to  of  articles,  con¬ 
tainers  and  vehicles  hereinafter  mentioned  from  the  State  of  Flor¬ 
ida  to  States  other  than  those  mentioned  above  and  the  Territories 
and  District  of  Columbia ;  (2)  the  shipment  or  movement  otherwise 
than  as  permitted  by  regulations  hereinafter  referred  to  of  articles, 
vehicles  and  containers  hereinafter  mentioned  from  any  other 
State  which  may  become  infested  with  said  fly:  (3)  the  shipment 
or  movement  into  the  States  mentioned  in  subdivision  (1),  or  into 
the  Territory  of  Porto  Rico,  of  such  articles,  vehicles  and  contain¬ 
ers  originating  in  or  moving  from  an  infested  State  to  authorized 
destinations  in  a  noninfested  State,  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  have  determined  that,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  (1)  it  is  necessary  to  quarantine  the  State  of 
Florida;  and  for  the  purposes  of  (2)  and  (3)  it  is  necessary  to 
quarantine  each  and  every  State  in  the  Continental  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now.  therefore,  under  authority  conferred  by  Section  8  of  the 
Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  August  20,  1912  (37  Stat.  315),  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  4.  1917  (39  Stat.  1134,  1165),  having  duly  given 
the  public  hearing  required  thereby,  and  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  I  do  quarantine  the  State  of  Florida  and  each  and  every 
other  State  of  the  Continental  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  effective  on  and  after  June  7,  1929. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  quarantine  any  State,  Territory  or  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  is 
determined  to  be  established  will  be  designated  as  an  infested 
State,  Territory  or  District;  all  other  States,  Territories  or  Dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  purpose  of  this  quarantine  will  be  designated  as  non¬ 
infested  States,  Territories  or  Districts. 

Restrictiont  Applying  to  Infected  State's,  Territories 
or  the  District  of  Columbia 

Hereafter,  under  the  authority  of  said  Act  of  August  20,  1912, 
amended  as  aforesaid,  (1)  fruits,  vegetables  and  garden  and 
orchard  products  of  all  kinds.  (2)  sand,  soil,  earth,  peat,  compost 
and  manure.  (3)  railway  cars,  boats  and  other  vehicles  and  con¬ 
tainers  which  have  been  used  in  conveying  fruits  or  vegetables,  (4) 
fruit-packing  equipment  and  all  other  articles,  including  nursery 
stock,  which  have  been  associated  with  the  production  of  or  com- 
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merce  in  fruits  or  vegetables  or  have  been  or  are  contaminated 
with  sand,  soil,  earth,  peat,  compost  or  manure,  shall  not  be  ship¬ 
ped.  offered  for  shipment  to  a  common  carrier,  or  carried,  trans¬ 
ported,  moved,  or  allowed  to  be  moved  from  any  infested  State  into 
or  through  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  manner  or  method  or  under  similar  conditions  other 
than  those  prescribed  in  the  rules  and  regulations,  hereinafter 
made,  and  in  amendments  thereto,  or  in  the  revised  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  supplemental  to  Notice  of  Quarantine  No.  68;  provided, 
That  the  restrictions  of  this  quarantine  and  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  supplemental  thereto  may  be  limited  to  the  areas  in  an  in¬ 
fested  State  or  Territory,  now  or  which  may  hereafter  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  regulated  areas,  when  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such  limitation  shall 
be  adequate  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly* 
to  other  States,  Territories  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  when 
the  movement  of  the  restricted  articles  intrastate  from  such  reg¬ 
ulated  areas  is  so  safeguarded  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  therefrom  to  other  parts  of  the  quaran¬ 
tined  State  or  Territory  and  thence  into  interstate  commerce. 
Restrictions  Applying  to  Noninfested  States,  Territories 
or  the  District  of  Columbia 

Hereinafter  the  different  classes  of  articles  enumerated  above, 
originating  in  and  moving  from  an  infested  State,  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  authorized  destination  in  a  noninfested 
State,  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  rules  and  regulations,  shall  not  be  shipped,  offered  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  a  common  carrier,  or  carried,  transported,  moved  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  moved  from  the  said  noninfested  States,  Territories 
and  Districts  into  or  through  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  United  States  in  manner  or  method  or  under  condi¬ 
tions  other  than  those  prescribed  in  the  rules  and  regulations  here¬ 
inafter  made  and  in  amendments  thereto. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  7th  day  of  June,  1929. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(Seal)  ARTHUR  M.  HYDE, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Rules  and  Regulations  Supplemental  to  Notice  of 
Quarantine  No.  68  (Revised) 

(Approved  June  7,  1929;  effective  June  7,  1929) 

Regulation  1 

The  revised  rules  and  regulations  supplemental  to  Notice  of 
Quarantine  No.  68,  and  the  administrative  instructions  issued  sub¬ 
sequent  thereto,  with  respect  to  the  interstate  movement  of  re¬ 
stricted  articles  from  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  cleaning  and 
disinfection  of  vehicles  involved  in  such  movement,  shall  remain 
effective  until  further  notice.  The  term  "quarantined  State,”  as 
used  therein,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  State  of  Florida. 
Regulation  2.  Reshipment  from  Noninfested  States  of  Host  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  Originating  in  an  Infested  Area  or  Areas 

(1)  Host  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have  been  produced  in  and 
moved  from  the  State  of  Florida  shall  not  thereafter  be  reshipped 
or  otherwise  transported  into  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arizon,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Utah  or  Washington,  or  into  the  Territory  of 
Porto  Rico. 

(2)  Host  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have  been  produced  in  a 
protective  zone  and  moved  into  the  area  northeast  of  and  including 
Potomac  Yards,  Va.,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  shall  not  thereafter  be  reshipped  or 
otherwise  transported  to  points  in  the  United  States  outside  the 
said  northeastern  area. 

(3)  No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  interstate  movement  from 
noninfested  States  of  articles  other  than  host  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  railway  cars  and  other  vehicles  and  containers,  unless  such 
articles  have  been  moved  from  an  infested  State  in  violation  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  supplemental  to  Notice  of  Quarantine  No. 
68.  or  any  amendment  thereto  or  revision  thereof. 

(4)  The  term  “noninfested  States,”  as  used  in  Notice  of  Quaran¬ 
tine  No.  68  (Revised),  shall  be  construed  to  mean  States  other 
than  Florida,  and  the  term  “infested  State,”  as  used  therein,  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  State  of  Florida. 

These  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  June 
7,  1929. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  7th  day  of  June,  1929. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(Seal)  ARTHUR  M.  HYDE. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

*The  interstate  transportation  of  living  Mediterranean  fruit  flies 
in  any  stage  of  devHopment  and  for  any  purpose  is  prohibited 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat. 
1269). 


APPLE  TREES  CUT  BY  MILLIONS,  YET 
PRODUCTION  IS  MAINTAINED 
U.  S.  Survey  Also  Shows  Concentration  in  Favorable 
Sections,  Reduction  of  Unprofitable  Orchards 
and  Fewer  Varieties. 


IN  twelve  of  the  last  fifteen  years  the  average  farm 
price  of  apples  has  been  below  the  general  pre-war 
wholesale  price  level  of  all  commodities.  As  the  re¬ 
sult,  millions  of  apple  trees  have  ben  removed  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  neglected.  From  1910  to  1925  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apple  trees  in  the  United  States  decreased  nearly 
40  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apple  trees,  production  of  apples  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  maintained.  These  are  some  of  the  important 
facts  noted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  an  analysis  of  the  prospects  of  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry.  Recent  changes  and  present  tendencies,  the 
department  indicates,  promise  a  better  approach  to  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  industry,  but  with  the  number  of  trees  now 
planted  commercial  production  is  expected  to  continue 
at  a  high  level  for  several  years. 

Though  total  apple  production  has  declined  slightly 
since  1917,  commercial  production  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  Moreover,  carlot  shipments  have  increased  at 
an  average  of  4,600  carloads  a  year  since  1918,  and 
movements  by  motor  truck  have  grown  considerably. 
Increased  production  per  tree  has  largely  offset  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  trees.  The  department  expects 
further  increases  in  commercial  apple  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  an 
increase  in  the  domestic  demand  resulting  from  popula¬ 
tion  growth.  The  rate  of  increase,  according  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  will  be  less  than  it  was  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  future  appears  somewhat  brighter  for  the 
real  commercial  grower  who  is  favorably  located  and 
who  produces  apples  of  high  quality  at  low  cost.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  the  industry  are  changing  so  rapidly,  how¬ 
ever,  that  success  for  the  individual  grower  requires  at¬ 
tention  to  conditions  throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  technical  problems  of  his  own  orchard.  Apple 
production  is  a  business  in  which  long  views  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  orchard  planted  today  will  not  return  a  rev¬ 
enue  for  seven  or  ten  years.  When  it  starts  producing, 
however,  it  may  be  a  source  of  income  for  30,  50  or  60 
years.  In  the  past  this  fact  seems  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  and  overplanting  has  re¬ 
sulted. 

In  a  survey  started  by  the  department  information 
has  been  obtained  on  the  number  of  trees  of  different 
varieties  and  ages  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  apple-producing  sections.  Some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  facts  revealed  are  announced  by  M.  R.  Cooper, 
senior  economist  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

So  that  the  future  of  the  apple  industry  may  be  re¬ 
gionally  considered,  Mr.  Cooper  grouped  22  important 
apple  states  in  six  divisions,  largely  according  to  loca¬ 
tion,  but  partly  according  to  the  number  of  varieties 
grown.  These  22  states  have  about  74  per  cent  of  all 
the  apple  trees  of  bearing  age  in  the  country.  They 
produce  about  81  per  cent  of  the  annual  apple  output. 

In  the  western  group  of  apple  states  (the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Mountain  States)  apple  production  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  These 
states  from  1909  to  1913  produced  annually  about  19,- 
000,000  bushels.  Their  average  annual  production  in 
the  years  1924  to  1928  was  more  than  54,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  In  recent  years  apple  production  in  the  Western 
States  has  ben  fairly  well  stabilized,  though  many  of 
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the  trees  there  have  not  reached  their  full  bearing  ca¬ 
pacity.  It  seems  certain  that  heavy  increases  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  region  will  not  recur  in  the  immediate 
future. 

In  five  Central  States — Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee — apple  production  in  1925  was 
only  about  half  the  production  in  four  Western  States — 
Orego,  Washington,  Idaho  and  California — though  the 
five  Central  States  had  more  bearing  trees.  Production 
in  this  central  region  decreased  from  1910  to  1925,  and 
the  number  of  apple  trees  therein  decreased  31,000,000. 
Strong  competition  from  the  West  probably  decided  the 
removal  of  millions  of  poorly  located  or  ill-cared-for 
trees  in  the  Central  States.  Nevertheless,  recent  plant¬ 
ings  in  this  region  have  been  rather  heavy. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  bearing  trees  of  the  United 
States  are  in  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  Valley 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  This  region  produces  about  one-sixth  of  the 
country’s  apple  crop.  Its  plantings  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago  were  heavy,  but  have  been  only  moderate  re¬ 
cently  at  a  rate  about  sufficient  to  maintain  the  number 
of  trees,  assuming  their  average  life  to  be  about  30 
years. 

New  Yoiic  State  usually  leads  in  apple  production, 
and  Michigan  is  important.  From  about  one-seventh 
of  the  bearing  trees  of  the  United  States  New  York  and 
Michigan  produce  about  one-fifth  of  the  apples.  From 
1910  to  1925  the  number  of  apple  trees  in  these  States 
decreased  about  19  per  cent.  That,  however,  is  only  a 
moderate  decrease,  considering  the  number  of  old  trees 
that  the  orchards  of  New  York  and  Michigan  contain. 

Delaware  and  New  Jersey  have  practically  doubled 
their  output  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Their  joint  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  national  supply,  however,  is  only  about 
2  per  cent.  The  number  of  apple  trees  in  these  two 
States  increased  from  1910  to  1928  by  45  per  cent,  and 
other  trees  not  of  bearing  age  increased  37  per  cent.  In 
all  the  other  apple  regions  mentioned  in  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  report,  the  total  number  of  trees,  and  also  the 
total  number  of  bearing  age,  decreased  in  this  period. 
Accordingly,  it  is  expected  that  the  apple  production  of 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  will  increase  decidedly  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years.  As  the  increase  will  consist 
largely  of  the  early  varieties,  it  may  have  a  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  the  prices  of  early  apples,  though 
little  on  the  prices  of  fall  and  winter  apples. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  number  of  bearing 
trees  reached  a  peak  of  something  over  11,000,000  in 
1900.  From  1910  to  1925  the  number  declined  about  24 
per  cent.  In  recent  years  the  number  of  young  trees 
has  been  maintained  in  commercial  orchards,  and  with 
improved  methods  production  may  increase. 

Some  of  the  newer  varieties,  such  as  Delicious  and 
McIntosh,  have  bulked  large  in  recent  plantings.  The 
Delicious  variety  now  constitutes  about  8  per  cent  of  all 
the  commercial  trees  in  the  six  regions  mentioned,  and 
the  output  of  Delicious  apples  is  expected  to  increase 
materially  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  Probably  from 
3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  commercial  trees  in  the  six  re¬ 
gions  are  of  the  McIntosh  variety,  and  these  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  young  trees.  Hence,  the  output  of  McIntosh 
apples  is  likely  to  increase  largely  also. 

Winesap  leads  all  other  varieties  in  number  of  trees. 
Ten  per  cent  of  all  the  commercial  trees  in  the  six  re¬ 
gions  covered  in  the  survey  are  Winesaps,  and  three- 
fourths  of  them  have  been  planted  during  the  last  18 
years.  In  the  Western  and  Central  States  the  Jonathan 
is  especially  important.  About  7  per  cent  of  all  the 


commercial  trees  in  the  six  regions  are  Jonathan.  The 
Stay  man  Winesap  is  of  great  importance  in  the  Cum¬ 
berland-Shenandoah  Valley,  in  the  Central  States  and 
in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  Indications  are  that  the 
production  of  Jonathans,  Winesaps  and  Stay  man  Wine- 
saps  can  be  maintained  and  could  easily  be  increased. 
Among  the  early  varieties,  the  Yellow  Transparent  is 
of  the  first  importance,  and  constitutes  about  7.5  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  trees  in  the  Central  States.  It 
is  rather  important  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Mary¬ 
land.  The  Gravenstein  is  important  in  California,  and 
is  grown  to  some  extent  in  New  England.  In  fact,  the 
outlook  is  for  increased  production  of  early  apples  for 
some  time,  particularly  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

Different  conditions  are  found  in  the  orchards  grow¬ 
ing  the  older  fall  and  winter  varieties.  Thus,  the  Ben 
Davis  is  declining.  Plantings  of  the  York  Imperial 
have  been  light  in  recent  years,  and  plantings  of  the 
Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  and  R.  I.  Greenings  have  been 
only  moderate.  Plantings  of  Rome  Beauty  have  also 
been  moderate  during  the  last  eight  years. 

All  told,  more  than  800  standard  varieties  of  apples 
are  grown  in  the  United  States.  In  the  department’s 
tree  survey  New  York  State  alone  reported  241  stand¬ 
ard  varieties,  and  Michigan  243.  This  profusion  of  va¬ 
rieties  causes  difficulties  in  marketing,  and  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  recent  reduction  in  the  number  of  trees, 
particularly  in  the  older  orchards.  A  marked  tendency 
toward  the  concentration  of  commercial  apple  orchards 
in  the  more  favorable  sections  and  a  gradual  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unprofitable  orchards  are  taking  place.  These 
tendencies  are  accompanied  by  a  drift  toward  the  con¬ 
centration  of  production  in  fewer  varieties. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  SOLID 
GRAPE  PRODUCTS 

By  P.  H.  Richert,  Fruit  Products  Laboratory, 
University  of  California. 

A  SOLID  powdered  grape  juice  has  been  prepared  by 
adding  dextrose  to  grape  syrup  and  dying  either 
in  a  dehydrator  or  in  a  vacuum  dryer  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  temperature,  120-140  degrees  F. 

For  preparation  in  a  dehydrator  dextrose  must  be 
added  to  the  extent  of  three  parts  dextrose  to  two  parts 
grape  solids  in  order  to  obtain  a  solid  product.  A  ratio 
as  low  as  1  to  1  or  less  of  dextrose  to  graps  solids  may 
be  used  if  the  drying  is  conducted  under  a  vacuum. 

The  solid  after  drying  is  a  hard  brittle  mass,  which 
melts  at  about  130  degrees  F.,  but  softens  at  about  100 
degrees  F.  The  product  may  be  ground  to  a  powder  in 
a  dry  atmosphere  at  temperatures  below  70  degrees  F. 

The  tendency  of  the  powder  to  cake  in  warm  weather 
can  be  overcome  by  dusting  with  finely  powdered  dex¬ 
trose,  which  coats  the  particles  and  prevents  their 
sticking  together. 

The  product  has  commercial  possibilities  in  that  the 
darkening  and  crystallization  problem  of  syrups  is  over¬ 
come,  and  it  is  easier  to  package  and  handle  than  in  the 
syrup  form. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

PubUthed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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New 

Oscillating 

Corn 

Mixer 


Jacketed 

FOR 

Holding 

OR 

Steam  Spray 

FOR 

Heating 


THE  OSCILLATING  CORN  MIXING  TANKS  are  so  built  that  you  can  start  heating  your  corn  or  other  food  pro¬ 
ducts  as  soon  as  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  food  product  is  in  your  tank,  as  your  steam  spray  (where  steam  spray 
is  used)  is  oscillating  in  the  bottom  portion  of  your  Mixing  Tank.  This  prevents  the  scorched  corn  taste  which 
you  so  often  find  where  steam  has  been  turned  on  in  the  usual  Corn  Mixing  Tanks  and  the  steam  spray  pipes  are 
above  the  line  of  the  corn. 

These  Oscillating  Corn  Mixers  will  be  furnished  both  with  steam  spray  pipes  for  heating  or  with  water  jackets  on 
the  outside  so  no  water  is  heated  in  holding  your  corn  up  to  temperature.  This  is  particularly  advantageous  when 
operating  with  our  new  Proportioning  Corn  Mixing  Heater. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

BERLIMrHAPMAM 

canning\# 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Ji  Complete  fining  Plant' 


June  17,  1929 


nibCID 


CAMEftON'c/M<  MACH.  CO. 


A  BODY-MAKER  FOR  LARGER  CANS 

AND  NOW— Larg  er  can  bodies,  up  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1  1 
inches  high  are  automatically  formed  and  soldered  on  a  Cameron 
Lock-Seamer.  Hand  operations  in  making  large  cans  are  now  all 
inexcusable,  for  there  is  a  Cameron  automatic  machine  for  every 
can-making  process,  regardless  of  can  size. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
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INTENDED  ACREAGES  OF  CANNERS’  CROPS 
FOR  1929 


By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  (Truck  Crop  Section), 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  June  6,  1929. 

TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
Intended  acreage,  1929;  intended  pack,  1929,  as  Percentage  of 
1928;*  and  intended  and  revised  acreage,  1926-1928. 


No.  of  Acg.  rep.  by  Intended 

firms  same  firms  1929  acg.  1929  1929  pck. 


reporting 

Intd.  cmp.  with 

Intd. 

comp. 

State 

in  1929  1928 

1929 

1928 

acge.  with  1928 

No. 

Acres 

Acres 

Pc. 

Acres 

Pc. 

-Arkansas  . 

.  32 

9,565 

10,377 

108 

21,170 

112 

California  . 

. 

24,300 

29,850 

123 

31,680 

Colorado  . 

4 

1,510 

1,785 

118 

1,890 

161 

Delaware  ...., 

.  18 

3,722 

4,306 

116 

15,660 

193 

Illinois  . 

7 

4,885 

5,407 

111 

5,690 

141 

Indiana  . 

.  57 

32,813 

38,359 

117 

58,350 

119 

Iowa  . 

.  11 

3,298 

3,535 

107 

5,150 

138 

Kentucky  . 

.  14 

4,726 

5,823 

123 

6,760 

121 

Maryland  .... 

.  59 

9,424 

9,497 

105 

25,110 

149 

Michigan  . 

.  10 

1,158 

1,330 

115 

1,910 

192 

Missouri  . 

.  39 

11,560 

12,075 

104 

19,450 

136 

New  Jersev... 

.  13 

26,600 

26,145 

99 

32,670 

121 

New  York . 

.  26 

9,634 

10,543 

106 

11,840 

134 

Ohio  . 

.  17 

7,096 

8,455 

119 

12,380 

120 

Pennsylvania 

...  16 

2,501 

2,713 

108 

3,890 

120 

Tennessee  .... 

.  21 

6,132 

5,592 

91 

9,300 

136 

Utah  . 

.  18 

5,652 

6,623 

117 

6,610 

117 

V'irginia  . 

.  34 

3,213 

3,517 

109 

6,540 

114 

Other  States 

....  13 

1,121 

1,073 

96 

3,910 

128 

Total  of  av 

gs.t  438 

168,910 

187,455 

no 

279,960 

131 

Average  1926 

Average  1927 

Average  1928 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

-Arkansas  . 

.10.300 

11,630 

11,160 

17,820 

11,860 

19,600 

California  .... 

,32,100 

32,250 

24,830 

28,760 

21,860 

25,790 

Colorado  . 

.  1,800 

2,350 

2,210 

2,000 

2,070 

1,600 

Delaware  . 

.11,400 

11,700 

14,040 

15,000 

12,000 

13,500 

Illinois  . 

.  3,740 

5,270 

4,430 

5,110 

4,340 

5,130 

Indiana  . 

.50,400 

40,990 

44.9<X) 

42,990 

44,710 

49,870 

Iowa  . 

..  2,780 

3,850 

4,200 

4,080 

4,240 

4,810 

Kentuckv  .... 

.  4,920 

6,950 

7,580 

6,530 

6,790 

t5,500 

Maryland  .... 

.24,900 

37,000 

28,860 

34,410 

26,150 

t23,910 

Michigan  .... 

..  2,440 

1,800 

1,440 

1,800 

1,690 

1,660 

Missouri  . 

.20,150 

25,620 

20,240 

19,440 

17,750 

18,700 

New  Jersey...29,400 

32,000 

31,680 

30,000 

31,360 

33,000 

New  York... 

..  9,170 

9,850 

10,540 

10,540 

10,540 

11,170 

Ohio  . 

,.10,790 

8,000 

10,240 

10,000 

10,000 

10,400 

Pennsylvania 

1  3,240 

3,370 

3,840 

3,740 

3,440 

3,600 

Tennessee  ... 

..  7,200 

8,200 

7,950 

8,450 

8,870 

10,220 

Utah  . 

..  2.450 

2,630 

5,840 

5,200 

4,730 

t5.650 

Virginia  . 

..  6,670 

6,000 

6,600 

6,420 

5,010 

6,000 

Other  states..  2,400 

3,040 

2,980 

3,310 

3,110 

4,070 

Ttl.  of  av.t  234,250 

261,500 

243,650 

255,600 

230,520 

254,180 

*Based  on  percentages  reported  by  canners. 
tRevised,  June  1. 

Jit  is  to  be  noted  that  the  firms  reporting  represent  66  per  cent 
of  the  total  acreage  grown  for  manufacture  in  1928. 


GREEN  PEAS  FOR  CANNING 

Preliminary  Estimate  of  Planted  Acreage,  1929.  Compared  with 
Acreage  from  1925  to  1928,  and  Condition  of  Crop  on  June  6,  1929, 

May  15,*  19 

28  and  1929. 

Preliminary 

No.  Acg.  rep.  by  Estimate  of 

of  firms  same  firms  1929  acg.  planted 
reporting  Planted  comp,  with  acreage 


State 

in  1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

No. 

Acres 

Acres 

Per  c. 

Acres 

California  . 

.  4 

1.100 

880 

80 

880 

Colorado  . 

.  3 

2,929 

3,518 

120 

3,600 

Delaware  . 

.  9 

1,990 

2,445 

123 

2,530 

Illinois  . 

.  6 

8,520 

10,740 

126 

11,010 

Indiana  . 

.  10 

4,690 

5,127 

109 

5,770 

Maine  . 

.  2 

1,100 

1,125 

103 

1,130 

Maryland  . 

.  18 

7,822 

7,996 

102 

8,890 

Michigan  . 

.  4 

8,412 

8,950 

106 

9,010 

Minnesota  . 

.  7 

7,920 

12,694 

160 

12,679 

New  Jersey . 

.  17 

2,100 

no 

no 

380 

New  York . 

.  33 

29,509 

30,912 

105 

33,810 

Ohio  . . 

.  4 

2,973 

3,308 

111 

3,680 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  7 

754 

775 

103 

1,730 

Utah  . 

.  3 

8,110 

9,299 

115 

11,670 

Wisconsin  . 

.  72 

70,135 

76,147 

109 

110,090 

Other  States . 

.  8 

6,275 

6,662 

106 

8,850 

Totals^ . . 

.  191 

162,339 

180,688 

111 

225,700 

Condition 


May  15 

Acreage 

1925-1928 

State 

1929 

1928 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

P.  ct. 

P.  ct. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

California  . 

.  68 

78 

4,890 

2,680 

750 

*1,100 

Colorado  . 

.  98 

97 

3,520 

2,570 

1,900 

3,000 

Delaware  . . 

.  88 

76 

2,500 

2,000 

1,700 

2,060 

Illinois  . 

.  85 

93 

8,050 

9,200 

8,830 

*8,740 

Indiana  . 

.  93 

84 

4,320 

6,000 

1,880 

*5,290 

Maine  . 

1,770 

1,410 

720 

*1,100 

Marvlaiid  . 

.  91 

89 

11.600 

8,800 

8,000 

8,720 

Michigan  . 

70 

13,010 

14,430 

8,400 

*8,500 

Minnesota  . 

89 

7,880 

8,570 

6,980 

*7,920 

New  Jersey . 

. 

88 

280 

350 

500 

350 

New  York . 

84 

33,310 

34,990 

25,540 

*32,200 

Ohio  . 

.  91 

82 

4,850 

4,210 

2,990 

3,320 

Pennsylvania  ... 

.  87 

80 

1,690 

1,400 

1,320 

1,680 

Utah  . 

.  90 

85 

10,750 

9,510 

8,460 

10,150 

Wisconsin  . 

.  72 

79 

111,710 

106,120 

80,000 

101,000 

Other  States . 

.  83 

90 

6,500 

6,640 

5,840 

8,350 

Totals^ . 

.  78 

82 

226,630 

218,880 

163,810 

203,480 

*Too  early  to  report  conditions  for  some  northern  areas  be¬ 
cause  of  lateness  of  crop. 
tRevised  June  1. 

t  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  firms  reporting  represent  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  acreage  for  1928. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHK) 

Mantifactarmrt  or  - 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  > 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  UBELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  vpill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices  PATENTi 

and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio  - 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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News  Around  The  Industry 


The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Libby  Manager  Dead — William  1.  Ely,  for  twenty- 
years  manager  at  San  Francisco  for  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  and  who  retired  two  years  ago,  passed  away  of 
a  heart  attack  at  the  Berkeley  Country  Club  June  5th, 
while  preparing  to  take  part  in  a  golf  game.  He  was 
67  years  of  age. 

Prominent  Grocer  Dead— P.  C.  Drescher,  for  more 
than  fifty  years  head  of  a  wholesale  grocery  house  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  bearing  his  name,  passed  away  at  his 
home  there  June  5th,  at  the  age  of  73  years.  He  was 
known  throughout  the  entire  country,  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  trade  association  work.  He  is  survived 
by  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Sardine  Cannery — The  Monterey  Sardine  Products 
Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  by  Charles  A.  Kiernan,  P. 
Buffo  and  Orazio  Cardinale.  The  erection  of  a  cannery 
and  reduction  plant  is  planned- 

L.  G.  Martin  Dead— Mr.  L.  G.  Martin,  owner  and 
manager  of  the  L.  G.  Martin  Canning  Company,  died  at 
his  home  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  May  6th. 

Alex  Mathers  with  Rice — Mr.  Alex  Mathers  formerly 
with  the  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Company,  is  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Walsh,  Vice-President  Dunne-McCord  Co. — The 
Dunne-McCord  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  brokers  in  New 
York  State,  who  are  located  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are 
pleased  to  announce  a  new  addition  to  their  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  person  of  James  M.  Walsh,  who  has  been 
with  the  Elyria  Canning  Co.,  of  Elyria,  0.,  in  their 
sales  department  for  the  past  nine  years,  therefore  has 
a  very  favorable  acquaintance  with  the  grocery  jobbing 
trade. 

Mr.  Walsh  will  become  vice-president  of  the  Dunne- 
McCord  Company  and  a  very  active  member  of  their 
sales  organization. 

New  Addition  Ready  for  Operation  —  The  Brocton 
Preserving  Company  have  now  completed  their  new 
addition  to  the  main  building,  50x75  feet,  and  the  con¬ 
crete  platform  30  feet  wide  and  130  feet  long.  This 
will  give  them  ample  room,  and  also  a  sanitary  fire¬ 
proof  building  and  platform.  The  factory  is  already 
equipped  with  machinery  and  will  be  ready  to  operate 
in  a  few  days,  commencing  with  strawberries- 

Dead — Horace  G.  Kurtz,  prominent  wholesale  grocer 
in  Pennsylvania,  died  last  week  in  Reading-  Mr.  Kurtz 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kurtz  &  Mayers.  He  was 
formerly  president,  and  previous  to  that  vice-president 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  and  was  regarded  at  the  time 
of  his  death  as  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
advisory  board  of  this  organization.  Death  was  sud¬ 
den,  due  to  a  heart  attack  which  occurred  while  he  was 
on  his  way  to  lunch. 

Maine  Cannery — Certificate  of  incorporation  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Canning  Co.,  organized  at  Machias,  Me.,  has  just 
been  approved  at  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General, 
according  to  the  Bangor  Daily  Commercial.  The  pur¬ 


pose  of  the  corporation  is  to  buy,  cultivate,  pack  and 
sell  blueberries,  fruits  and  vegetables,  capital  stock 
$10,000,  all  common ;  par  value  of  shares,  $100 ;  three 
shares  subscribed.  Directors :  George  D.  Perry,  of  Ma¬ 
chias  ;  treasurer,  George  B.  Boynton,  and  B.  R.  Snow, 
of  Machias. 

Sales  Manager  Pomona  Products  Co. — Raynor  Hub- 
bell,  former  Louisville  broker,  has  joined  the  Pomona 
Products  Co.,  of  Griffin,  Georgia,  in  the  capacity  of 
sales  manager. 

With  Canning  Company  —  Louis  L.  Mitchell,  for¬ 
merly  with  Charles  E.  Farris  &  Co.,  brokers,  105  Hud¬ 
son  street,  has  become  connected  with  the  Norbert  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  100  Hudson  street.  New  York  city. 

UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  open  competitive  examina¬ 
tion: 

Senior  Agricultural  Aide  (Farm  Foreman) 

Fruit  and  Field  Crops 

Applications  for  senior  agricultural  aide  (farm  fore¬ 
man)  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  (Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  not  later  than  July  9. 

The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty  at 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  Moro,  Oregon,  and  vacancies  oc¬ 
curring  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  entrance  salaries  range  from  $2,000  to  $2,500 
a  year.  Higher-salaried  positions  are  filled  through 
promotion. 

The  duties  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  are  to  have  charge, 
under  immediate  or  general  supervision,  of  experimen¬ 
tal  orchards  or  other  fruit  plots  and  nurseries,  and  to 
perform  or  direct  the  following  operations:  Planting, 
cultivation,  pruning,  spraying  and  irrigation  of  fruit 
trees  and  other  plants ;  harvesting  and  handling  of  ex¬ 
perimental  fruit ;  budding,  grafting  and  other  nursery 
practices  requiring  more  than  ordinary  care,  including 
the  growing  of  nursery  stock,  and  taking  and  recording 
of  data. 

The  duties  at  Moro,  Oregon,  will  be  to  have  charge, 
under  immediate  or  general  supervision,  of  field  experi¬ 
ments  with  field  crops,  and  to  direct  or  to  perform  the 
following  operations  connected  with  cereal  exper¬ 
iments  :  Soil  preparation,  laying  out  of  plots,  preparing 
seed  and  planting  lists,  sowing,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
threshing,  cleaning  and  storing  seed,  and  taking  and 
recording  of  data. 

Competitors  will  be  rated  on  practical  questions  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  duties  of  the  position  applied  for,  and  on 
their  education,  training  and  experience. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or 
from  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  postoffice  or  custom  house 
in  every  city. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Four  new  horizontal  Process  Kettles  or 
Retorts,  with  cars  and  trucks  complete.  The  cars  are 
six  feet  long,  27  inches  wide  and  20  inches  deep  and 
hold  160  No.  10  cans.  Retorts  made  by  Renneburg 
and  have  double  hinged  doors  and  work  easily.  All 
fittings  complete. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— 

Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Continuous  Cooker. 

1  No.  4  Monitor  Cleaner 
1  No.  2  Monitor  Cleaner 
1  Langsenkamp  Pulper 

1  Kern  Finisher 

All  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 

Address  Box  A-1675  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 

2  Monitor  Tomato  Washers 
2  Peerless  Tomato  Washers 
4  Monel  Tomato  Crushers 

4  Tomato  Sorting  Tables 
2  Tomato  Feeding  Tables 
All  in  good  working  order. 

Address  Box  A-1667  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— We  offer  a  No.  5  Monitor  String  Bean 
Grader,  thoroughly  factory  rebuilt  and  guaranted  to 
be  in  perfect  modern  condition,  at  a  surprisingly  low 
price.  Immediate  shipment  can  be  made.  Wrie  us. 
You  will  have  to  hurry  to  get  this  bargain. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — One  Heller  Fruit  and  Berry  Washer  used 
but  one  month.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

Bewley  Bros.  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- 

250  ft.  No.  77  Rex  detachable  Chain  Conveyor. 

Bolted  to  this  chain  every  three  feet  are  oak  flights 
1”  thick,  10"  long  and  wide. 

2  12  tooth  Sprockets,  with  necessary  shafting. 

13  Single  Iron  Roller  Inspection  Tables,  37"  high, 
5U"  long,  21"  wide  over  all.  Wooden  Rollers,  16" 
long,  2f"  diam. 

Will  make  very  reasonable  price  on  this  excellent 
equipment. 

Smithfield’s  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  100  H.  P.  Kewanee' Down  Draft  Steam 
Boiler  built  for  100  lbs.  pressure.  One  10  H.  P.  Ver- 
ticle  Steam  Engine.  Two  5J  x  3^  x  5  Steam  Driven 
Platt  Iron  Works  Boiler  Feed  Pumps.  One  5"  Grease 
Extractor.  Sump  and  Condensation  Tanks.  Steam 
Traps.  Valves.  One  F-M  Steam  Driven  Deep  Well 
Pump  Head,  4i"  Cylinder. 

E.  S.  Mobley  &  Bros.,  Box  196,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2i  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 3  Monitor  Wonder  Continuous  Agitating 
Gallon  Cookers,  rebuilt  as  good  as  new,  at  bargain 
price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Scalder  and  Washer,  Sprague 
pattern. 

1  Open  Kettle  62  x  42. 

Both  as  good  as  new. 

Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  Bargain 
1—50  h.p  Erie  City  Economic  Boiler 
1-80  h.p.  Erie  City  Economic  Boiler 
1—100  h.p.  Vertical  Boiler 
Good  for  100  lbs.  pressure. 

B.  F.  Pope,  306  New  Amsterdam  Bldg.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— 30"  Slitter,  preferably  with  squaring  at¬ 
tachment  or  push  gauge. 

Smith  &  Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  Ill. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

MESSCHER 

S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicajfo  since 

1912 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

brokerage  company 

CANNED  FOODS 

JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0)17 

SPECIALTIES 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  strvice  without  conflicting  accounts 

WANTED — Two  Rotary  Tomato  Washers.  Give  price, 
description  and  full  information  in  first  letter. 
Alexandria  Packing  Corp. ,  Alexandria,  Ind. 


WANTED— 

2  used  in  good  condition  Merrell  &  Soule  Rotary  Corn 
Silkers. 

1  Used  in  good  condition  Ayars  Pea  Filler. 

Describe  fully,  if  possible  send  cut  of  machine,  and 
quote  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1677  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED - 

Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2  cans. 

Bean  Cutter. 

Small  Generator. 

Closed  Retorts,  60  in.  deep  or  less. 

G.  B.  Morrow,  Roxbury,  Pa. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  located  at  Marston,  N.  C. 
Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Peach,  Dewberry 
and  trucking  section  of  the  State.  Factory,  mac¬ 
hinery  and  warehouse  cost  about  $12,000.  Machinery 
nearly  new,  only  operated  three  seasons.  Will  sell 
for  half  of  cost  price.  Reason  for  selling  owners 
haven’t  necessary  experience  to  operate  it.  See  or 
write 

E.  N.  Rhodes,  Hamlet,  N.  C.  (Liquidating  Agent) 


For  Sale — Plants 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE— Before  buying  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  plants  get  our  wholesale  prices. 
Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 


TOMATO  PLANTS— Now  ready.  Marglobe,  Bonny 
Best,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Baltimore.  Shipping  cap¬ 
acity  half  million  daily.  Plants  strong  and  hardy. 
Well  packed  and  good  delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices.  Cabbage,  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  plants  ready  also. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE — 20  bushels  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans  grown  by  Associated  Seed  Growers. 

Scott  &  Daly,IDover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— 

About  400  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Bean  Seed  at  25/ 
per  pound. 

700  pounds  Stowell’s  Evergreen  Corn  Seed  at  10/ 
per  pound. 

F.O.B.  Stewartstown,  Pennsylvania. 

Hartlove  Packing  Co.,  3502  Wabash  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. _ 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED— A  first  class  Catsup  and  Chilli  Sauce  Cook,  who  can 
make  a  high  gprade  fancy  product  as  well  as  a  standard  product. 
Must  be  efficient  worker  and  have  good  reputation.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  One  preferred  who  also  fully  understands  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  curing  and  packing  of  a  full  line  of  Pickle  products. 

Address  Box  B-1661  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  handle  sales  and  development 
work  for  esteblished  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  quali¬ 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

WANTED— Canadian  Factory  packing  vegetables  will  be  requiring 
the  services  of  a  Processor  for  the  canning  season.  Applicants 
please  state  experience,  age,  products  packed  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed  for  the  season  or  eventually  by  the  year. 

Address  Box  B-1671  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  Soup  Cook  who  can  make  the  full  line  of  condensed 
Soups  and  the  packing  of  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1676  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED— Foreman  for  small  Tomato  canning  plant  in 
Kent  Co.,  Md.  Must  be  familiar  with  machinery,  able  to  repair 
and  keep  it  going,  and  an  all  round  canning  man.  Will  open 
plant  in  August. 

Shorewood  Packing  Co.,  Golt,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

WANTED— Chemist  familiar  with  Tomato  Puree,  Catsup,  Soup, 
etc.  Also  a  first  class  Cook  who  is  familiar  with  making  Catsup 
and  a  full  line  of  soups.  Year  round  positions.  Address  with 
references,  stating  age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1682  care  of  The  Canning  Traded 

Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 

Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Experienced  Canned  Foods  Salesman  and 
Correspondent  at  present  calling  on  jobbers  and  retail  trade, 
would  like  to  make  permanent  connection  with  substantial  pack¬ 
ers  or  distributors,  preferably  in  sales  office. 

Address  Box  B-1683  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  Experienced  Processor,  Builder  and 
Manager  of  canning  factories  desires  engagement  for  1929  or 
longer  with  canning  company.  Familar  with  every  detail  of  the 
business,  from  planting  to  packing  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1681  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 
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POSITION  WANTED— To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Quality  Pea  Packer  desires  position  for 
season.  17  years  experience  all  departments.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1679  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Com,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fruits  and  other 
Vegetables.  26  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  ner  M. 


No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  of  tin  flak  -  OIACK  iron  -  r<AlVAM/ll»  IMOS  itAHl 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  a  canning 
plant,  by  a  man  of  25  years  experience  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1680  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


^  Field  Hamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  chahged 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


jmswuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMim^iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim^^ 
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GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  label  has  been  called  “a 
silent  salesman.”  A  Gamse 
Label  talks. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

A  i  fho^aphet's 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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N.Y. 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

Xoo 

3.00 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

.85 

1.06 


1.65 

6.76 


1.30 

6.75 


1.00 

1.35 

1.45 

4.50 


1.86 


1.00 

Ont 


2.40 

r.'9l5 


1.60 

iisB 


1.90 

25”— 30.”  No.  1.60  1.60 

15—20,  No.  8 . .  . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1-30 

Cut,  No.  10 . •••— 

Whole.  No.  10 .  6.60 

Sliced,  No.  10 . — . . . - . — ••• 

CARROT88 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1-26  1.30 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  5.26  6.60 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Diced.  No.  10 .  6.25  6.60 

CORNI 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.56 

F.  O.  B.  Co . — 

Standard  Shoepes.  No.  2 - - — 

F.  O.  B.  Co . - . .  . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.86  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.86  1.66 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.05 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 92%  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  1.10 

HOMINT8 

SUndard  Split.  No.  8 .  1.10  1.15 

Split.  No.  10 . .  8.50  3.80 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . .’. . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.40 

Fancy,  No.  2« . . . .  1.06 

No.  10  . .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES8 

Standard  No.  2. .  1.36  1.45 

No.  10  .  7.26  . 

PEAS8 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16  . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.26 

F.  D.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 96  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 90  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 85  1.10 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  4.76  5.76 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1..  .67%  . 

Petit  Pois  . 70  . 

Fancy  Petit  Poia,  No.  1— . . — 

PUMPKIN^ — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8.. . . . 

No.  10 _  _ _ 

No.  2 _ ...  ... 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTf 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.26  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

SPINACH8 

Standard.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  2%  .  1.25 

No.  3  .  1.35 

No.  10  .  4.00 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 

No.  10  .  7.60 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas  1.25 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 80 

No.  2%  .  1 

No.  3  .  1 

No.  10  .  3.75 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co.. . 

No.  2  . . . 

F.  o.  B.  Co . 

No.  8  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co... . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 92%  .95 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  . 

No.  2 .  1.30  .95 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.30  .95 

No.  2%  . 

F.  or  B.  Co . 

No.  3  .  2.00  2.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  .  5.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  6.50  6.00 

TOMATO  PUREE! 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3.. 
Peeled,  No.  8 . . 


PEARS* 


Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water.. 
No.  3,  in  Syrup . 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  h>  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corresimndent.  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2%...........— •— 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS! 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 80 

No.  2  . l-OO 

No.  2%  .  1-BO 

No.  10  .  B.OO 

BEANS! 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green  No.  2..  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.26 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

LIMA  BEANS! 

Prices  nominal. 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 2.26 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.86 

No.  10  . .  11-00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  . . 8.76 

No.  2,  Fresh  White - 1-80 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 -  -M 

BEETS! 

Baby,  No.  2. 


Choice  . 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2.. 


Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Ebctra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 


Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10., 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10.. 
STRAWBERRIES! 


Standard.  Water,  No.  10.. 
FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


.80 

6.00 

.66 


lalto. 

N.Y. 

1.86 

1.46 

1.76 

. 

1.20 

3.26 

6.00 

5.66 

1.06 

1.65 

— 

1.26 

._.... 

1.86 

2.70 

2.60 

3.26 

3.76 

9.25 

1.76 

— 

.  2.70 

2.60 

.  2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 

10.00 

2.00 

1.10 

2.10 

1.16 

1.26 

2.20 

2.30 

7.26 

..  4.00 

3.5t 

14.76 

12.75 

Canned  Fruits 


1.16 

6.60 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.35 

's.’eo 


2.50 

2.86 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


2.45 

2.76 

3.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

15  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard.  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.65 


1.35 

5.65 


Standards,  4  oz . 

.  1.25 

.  1  2R 

.  2  50 

Selects,  6  oz . 

9  50 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Elxtra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%....„». . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow.  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 . 


6.00 

1.76 


Flat,  No.  %., 
Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  %., 


4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.60 

2.65 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.75 

1.80 

4.86 

2.40 

12.00 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

12.00 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 

2.85 

1.60 

2.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

1.40 

1.60 

SHRIMP* 

1.76 

1.86 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

i.85 

1.80 

1.90 

12.60 

14.00 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

2.76 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

3.00 

t3.75 

t4.76 

3.20 

1.20 

t3.76 

t4.76 

t3.no 

tie.oo 

t4.60 

6.76 

2.05 

1.80 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

2.26 

2.10 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

.  1.25 

2.36 

White,  %s  . 

8.00 

1.20 

White,  %s  . 

14.00 

14.60 

1.40 

1.60 

Whit...  In  . 

26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %s _ _ 

7.00 

1.76 

1.90 

18.26 

1.30 

1.46 

Striped,  %s  . 

6.60 

1.40 

1.60 

Striped,  Is  . 

12.60 

...... 

Yellow,  %s  . 

7.00 

1.90 

Yellow,  Is  . 

13.26 

Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Out  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what]  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maspeth,  N.  Y.  !!•  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


j 

j 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  JUNE  17,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Trying  to  Break  the  Pea  Market — An  Instance  in  De¬ 
tail  —  Crops  Are  Behind  Schedule,  the  Season  Not 
Forceable — Spots  Low  in  Supply  and  Canners  Not 
Anxious  for  More  Futures. 

WATCH  OUT  FOR  SHARKS— The  1929  pea  pack 
has  only  just  well  gotten  under  way  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  which  means  the  earliest  major  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  item  for  the  season,  other  large  pea  can¬ 
ning  sections  not  being  ready  to  begin  operations  as 
yet,  and  the  man-killing  sharia  are  already  in  evidence. 
And  here  is  the  way  they  make  their  appearance.  This 
week  not  a  few  pea  canners  on  the  ’Shore  received  a 
telegram  worded  about  as  follows : 

“Offer  75c  10,000  to  20,000  cases  new  packed 
peas,  our  terms  and  discount.  If  interested  tele¬ 
phone  or  wire  and  our  representative  will  call  and 
examine  the  peas.  This  offer  is  good  opportunity 
to  convert  your  pack  of  peas  into  cash. 

AMERICAN  STORES  CO., 
Philadelphia. 

The  market  on  standard  4s  is  90c,  and  everybody 
knows  it ;  and,  further,  about  everybody  knows  that  in 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  pea  crop  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  due  t5  the  unfavorable  weather, 
this  class  of  canned  peas  ought  to  be  bringing  more 
money.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way :  there  is  nothing 
in  the  pea  crop  situation,  taking  it  locally  and  all  over 
the  country,  to  warrant  any  lower  price  than  this  90c, 
and  many  things  which  seem  to  warrant  much  higher 
prices.  And  yet  this  is  the  way  that  great  chain  store 
system  strikes  at  the  new  pack  in  the  hope  of  getting 
some  victim  or  victims.  The  industry  ought  to  be  so 
well  organized,  considering  the  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  pea  canners,  that  it  could  answer  this  attempt 
to  wreck  its  business  with  the  retort,  “We  may  sell 
other  buyers  at  the  90c  rate,  but  you  shall  not  have  a 
single  case  at  less  than  $1  to  $1.10  per  dozen.”  If  a 
man  has  not  the  right  to  fight  in  defense  of  his  own 
business  and  very  life,  he  has  no  rights.  The  individual 
pea  canner  could  do  this,  but  will  he?  Everybody  fears 


that  some  one  of  them  will  listen  to  the  pleadings  as 
they  come  from  the  company  or  from  some  representa¬ 
tive,  and  let  go  “just  one  block”  at  the  price,  and  then 
the  market  will  be  bombarded  with  reports  that  the 
price  on  peas  has  dropped  down  to  75c.  For  all  they 
want  is  one  sale  at  the  cut  price,  and  they  will  range 
all  over  the  country  declaring  that  that  is  the  market 
price.  So  let  every  canner  clearly  understand  that  in 
selling  a  block  of  peas  at  this  ruinous  price  he  is  not 
selling  “just  one  block,”  but  is  establishing  the  whole 
market  on  that  basis,  and  that  he  will  be  forced  to  take 
losses  on  all  the  balance  of  his  pack.  The  canner  cannot 
touch  this  proposition  without  getting  burned. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Tri-States  Packers  Association 
answered  the  above  telegram  in  an  excellent  manner, 
we  think.  He  wired  them : 

Easton,  Md.,  June  12,  1929. 
American  Stores  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Your  wire  offering  75c  new  pack  peas  noted.  Feel 
we  could  secure  20,000  cases  this  price  in  exchange  for 
refined  granulated  cane  sugar  2  cents  per  pound  deliv¬ 
ered.  Many  canners  needing  sugar  for  packing  corn. 
Wire  if  interested  and  our  representative  will  call  and 
examine  the  sugar.  Suggest  this  splendid  opportunity 
for  you  to  unload  a  part  of  your  large  holdings  of 
sugar.  TRI-STATES  PACKERS  ASSN.,  INC. 

The  Crop  Situation — On  the  night  of  June  4-5  they 
had  a  killing  frost  in  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  section, 
blackening  all  vegetation  and  ruining  considerable 
fruit.  Out  in  Utah  they  have  had  frost  up  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  and  report  their  season  unusually  late 
and  all  crop  preparations  far  behind.  These  two  items 
give  an  index  to  the  crop  situation,  and  while  most  of 
the  growing  season  is  still  ahead  of  us,  they  will  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  ultimate  result. 

Cold  weather  has  delayed  corn  planting  in  the  great 
Central  West,  and  parts  of  Indiana  say  they  are  three 
weeks  late.  In  no  section  are  they  up  to  normal  in 
weather  conditions,  and  crops  depend  upon  weather. 

Bean  planting  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country 
has  been  delayed  and  interrupted,  and  the  cold  weather 
has  not  helped  the  germination  of  this  crop.  On  top  of 
this  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  in  great  numbers.  The  war  is  on  against  this  pest, 
but  it  may  be  written  down  that  the  beetle  will  get  a 
fair  share  of  the  bean  crop,  will  or  nil. 
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They  are  setting  out  tomato  plants  in  all  tomato¬ 
growing  regions,  but  in  the  main  the  work  is  behind 
time,  some  sections  running  two  to  three  weeks  late, 
as  for  instance  in  the  Ozark  regions,  which  are  now  a 
big  factor  in  canned  tomatoes.  And  the  crop  specialists 
have  told  us  for  years  that  the  success  of  the  tomato 
crop  depended  upon  its  early  planting.  Late  planted 
tomatoes  do  not  yield  well,  as  a  rule. 

Reports  of  this  kind  are  bearish,  it  is  true,  but  what 
else  can  be  made  out  of  the  season  as  it  has  unrolled  in 
almost  every  section?  The  stereotyped  phrase,  “Oh, 
there  will  be  plenty  before  the  season  is  over,”  serves 
very  well  for  the  buyers  in  the  market,  but  it  does  not 
put  crops  in  the  cans.  This  season  there  is  need  of 
good  crops  and  good  packs,  for  the  market  was  never 
before  so  thoroughly  well  cleaned  out  and  in  need  of 
canned  foods.  The  unseasonable  weather  is  not  a  mar¬ 
ket  benefit,  but  a  misfortune  for  the  canned  foods  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Market — Trading  in  canned  tomatoes  is  now  a 
matter  of  resales  between  buyers.  Just  how  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  get  along  until  new  canned  tomatoes  are  ready 
is  a  puzzle  which  old  traders  do  not  know  how  to  an¬ 
swer.  With  late  plantings  and  a  delayed  season  there 
can  be  no  canned  tomatoes  of  the  new  packing  worth 
while  mentioning  before  September  1st.  They  will  try 
to  rush  into  cans  a  lot  of  half-ripe,  off-colored  early 
tomatoes,  and  only  hurt  the  market  in  doing  so.  They 
will  do  this  under  the  hope  of  getting  in  on  some  very 
high  prices,  and  yet  when  they  have  the  goods  ready 
they  will  offer  them  at  about  the  price  of  futures.  See 
if  they  don’t.  It  is  a  shame  to  ever  pack  such  tomatoes, 
because  they  wean  consumers  away  from  canned  toma¬ 
toes;  but  morality  is  at  such  a  low  ebb  today  that  if 
they  get  the  price  for  the  goods  they  consider  the  act 
all  right.  But  they  won’t  get  the  price;  they  never 
have.  Look  what  they  did  with  the  early  packings  in 
Florida  this  year,  and  the  quality  was  very  fair.  It 
takes  more  brains  to  put  across  a  successful  swindle 
than  it  does  an  honest  deal. 

Changes  in  the  market  prices  are  very  few  this  week, 
and  mainly  upward.  Spot  stocks  are  so  badly  shot  to 
pieces  that  trading  is  difficult.  The  buyers  now  say 
that  it  so  late  that  they  do  not  care  to  stock  up,  but 
would  rather  wait  for  their  futures,  which  they  have 
bought  in  good  volume.  And  those  who  have  not  bought 
well  of  futures  are  finding  it  very  hard  pickings  to  in¬ 
duce  any  canners  to  take  on  more  business.  And  the 
canners  are  right  in  this  refusal  to  take  more  futures, 
for  two  very  good  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  the  prices 
offered  are  not  at  all  attractive,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  indications  for  crop  yields  are  not  such  as  to  war¬ 
rant  such  risks.  If  there  was  certainty  of  a  good  profit 
the  canner  might  be  excused  taking  the  risk  of  getting 
enough  crops  to  cover,  but  prices  are  too  close  to  cost, 
and  if  the  crops  fail  may  prove  to  be  below  cost. 

All  markets  are  reported  under  their  different  head¬ 
ings,  and  the  quotations  on  all  canned  foods  will  be 
found  on  their  regular  page.  A  checking  of  these  prices 
will  show  very  small  variations. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE— One  Urschel  Gooseberry  Snipper,  entirely 
new. 

Address  Box  A-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  ‘*New  York  Stater,'* 

Special  Correepondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Interest  Mainly  in  Futures — Watching  Crop  Reports— 
Tomatoes  on  Re-sale  Basis  —  Fancy  Peas  Will  Be 
Short  Pack — Liberal  Offerings  of  Corn — Beans  Be¬ 
hind  Schedule — Growers’  Demands  for  Higher  Prices 
Hold  Off  New  Fruit  Prices. 

New  York,  June  13,  1929. 

The  MARKET — While  a  good  day-to-day  business 
is  reported  in  spot  canned  foods,  futures  are  hold¬ 
ing  the  center  of  the  stage  at  the  moment.  Values 
have  been  fairly  well  maintained  on  most  old  packs, 
with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  vegetables  list.  However, 
the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  distributors  are  not 
inclined  to  add  to  stocks  largely  from  old  packs,  and 
are  waiting  for  early  shipments  of  1929  pack  canned 
foods,  wherever  there  is  a  likelihood  of  these  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  time  to  take  care  of  actual  distributive  re¬ 
quirements. 

In  futures  the  fickle  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks 
has  given  some  concern,  and  jobbers  are  studying  the 
crop  reports  with  a  great  deal  more  interest  than  is 
usually  displayed  in  this  factor.  Particular  concern  is 
felt  regarding  the  outlook  for  the  corn  and  pea  crops, 
notably  the  latter,  where  recent  hot  weather  has  tended 
to  ripen  the  crop  too  rapidly.  This  naturally  makes 
for  a  smaller  percentage  of  fancies,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  large  increase  of  the  lower  grades. 

Southern  Tomatoes  —  Spots  are  becoming  more  or 
less  a  resale  proposition,  and  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
such  circumstances,  prices  are  little  more  than  nomi¬ 
nal.  Business  is  reported  to  have  been  put  through 
during  the  week  on  the  basis  of  $1.25  for  2s,  with  3s 
still  hovering  around  the  $2  00  per  dozen  mark,  and  10s 
difficult  to  locate  under  $5.75,  with  some  holders  up  to 
$6.00  on  the  latter  size.  Not  much  of  anything  new 
with  regard  to  futures,  which  are  currently  quoted  at 
5214  to  55c  for  Is,  80c  for  2s,  $1,221/2  to  $1.25  for  3s, 
and  $3.75  for  10s  at  the  canneries,  with  Baltimore  City 
quotations  showing  the  usual  differentials.  Tomato 
growing  weather  in  the  Tri-States  has  not  been  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  some  reports  of  crop  damage  are 
heard. 

Western  Tomatoes — Markets  are  steady  both  in  the 
Midwest  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  although  no  material 
changes  are  noted  in  the  situation,  and  prices  have  not 
shown  any  further  revisions. 

Peas — The  run  on  Early  Junes  is  on  and  conflicting 
pack  reports  are  being  received.  In  Maryland  and  Del¬ 
aware  some  complaints  are  being  heard  that  recent  hot 
weather  ripened  the  peas  on  the  vines  too  quickly,  but 
on  the  whole  the  early  packs  have  shown  up  fairly  well. 
Canners  are  booking  new  pack  for  spot  shipment  at  90 
cents  per  dozen  for  4s  stendard  Alaskas,  with  extra 
standards  10c  over  this  figure,  and  3-sieve  extra  stand¬ 
ards  10c  per  dozen  higher  in  both  instances.  Fancies 
will  be  a  short  pack,  if  early  reports  are  borne  out  by 
later  developments.  New  York  State  and  Wisconsin 
packers  expect  to  be  in  full  swing  on  early  peas  by  the 
end  of  next  week.  Wisconsin,  which  produced  9,500,- 
000  cases  of  peas  in  1928,  will  not  get  within  250,000  or 
500,000  cases  of  that  figure  during  the  current  season, 
according  to  private  reports  received  by  some  factors 
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here.  It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  probably  out¬ 
turn  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  however. 

Com — While  a  little  more  buying  of  spot  standards 
is  reported,  it  is  still  far  from  a  seller’s  market.  West¬ 
ern  canners  are  offering  liberally  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  at  as  loiv  as  85c  per  dozen,  with  standards  priced 
at  21/^  to  5c  per  dozen  over  this  figure.  The  Southern 
market  is  about  at  the  same  level,  although  canners  are 
making  an  effort  to  stiffen  the  market  to  an  inside  price 
of  90c  for  spots.  Extra  standard  and  fancy  quality 
corn  is  in  stronger  position  on  both  carry-over  stocks 
and  new  pack. 

Beans — With  the  crop  of  stringless  beans  behind 
schedule  and  insect  damage  reported  from  any  growing 
sections  in  the  South,  the  futures  market  has  taken  a 
brace.  It  is  difficult  to  locate  sellers  of  standard  2s 
under  $1.05  per  dozen,  with  $1.10  quoted  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  These  represent  advances  of  5  to  10c  per 
dozen  for  the  week.  Spots  are  still  available  in  limited 
volume  at  $1.15  cannery,  and  with  the  new  crop  late, 
canners  have  stronger  hopes  of  being  able  to  liquidate 
their  small  remaining  supplies  from  the  1928  pack  at 
full  price.  Jobbers’  stocks  are  scarce,  and  should  the 
1929  pack  be  as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks  behind, 
distributors  will  be  forced  into  the  spot  market  to  se¬ 
cure  sufficient  stocks  to  take  care  o  ftheir  retailers’ 
requirements. 

California  Fruits — Canners  are  experiencing  their 
usual  difficulties  with  the  growers  regarding  the  prices 
for  canning  fruits,  and  it  is  indicated  that  as  a  result 
of  the  frost  damage  of  a  few  months  ago  the  packers 
will  be  forced  to  pay  growers  advances  over  last  year’s 
schedules  in  some  instances.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
situation,  it  is  anticipated  that  canners  will  again  be 
late  in  naming  their  opening  prices.  If  the  growers 
adhere  to  their  present  views  on  apricots  and  peaches, 
it  is  indicated  opening  prices  on  standard  2V2S  will 
probably  be  10  to  15  cents  per  dozen  over  1928  levels. 
Although  California  packers  are  believed  to  be  carry¬ 
ing  fair  stocks  of  peaches  from  the  large  pack  of  1928, 
none  of  the  larger  packers  are  making  any  effort  to 
move  him  through  cutting  under  their  listed  schedules, 
and  this  leads  the  trade  to  believe  that  the  canners  will 
pack  short  this  year  in  the  event  that  growers  adhere 
to  their  price  views,  and  depend  upon  their  carryover 
supplies,  plus  the  1929  pack,  to  carry  them  into  1930. 

Northwest  Fruits — Oregon  and  Washington  canners 
are  reported  having  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  prices 
for  Bartlett  pears  with  the  growers,  and  in  consequence 
the  market  position  for  the  canned  product  is  quite 
firm.  The  crop  is  shaping  up  well  as  to  quality,  and  it 
is  believed  that  early  production  will  run  largely  to 
choice  and  fancy  grades.  Northwestern  cherries  have 
sold  heavily  on  future  contracts,  and  berries  are  also 
reported  well  sold  up.  Oregon  and  Washington  can¬ 
ners  have  but  a  negligible  quantity  of  1928  pack  fruits 
on  hand,  and  prices  are  strongly  maintained  on  the 
small  carryover.  California  pear  canners  are  reported 
in  the  market  as  buyers  of  the  Northwestern  canned 
product  to  a  limited  degree. 

Salmon — Pinks  are  selling  more  readily  with  warm 
weather  at  hand.  The  chain  stores  in  particular  are 
featuring  this  item  as  a  warm-weather  dish,  and  have 
speeded  up  their  sales  considerably.  The  stocks  which 
grocers  are  now  moving  out  will  cost  considerably  more 
to  replace,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Coast  market  is 
now  quite  firm  at  $1.75  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Reds  are  also 
coming  in  for  better  consuming  demand  in  the  East, 
and  the  market  holds  firm.  Chums  are  moving  in  rou¬ 
tine  volume.  Futures  are  commanding  some  attention. 


Sardines — Marketwise,  the  only  development  of  note 
on  this  article  has  been  better  buying  on  the  spot.  The 
situation  at  the  canneries,  both  in  California  and 
Maine,  remains  unchanged  with  respect  to  both  prices 
and  movement. 

Tuna — ^This  is  another  warm  weather  specialty 
which  is  coming  into  its  own,  and  jobbing  movement 
has  been  considerably  accelerated  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Quotations  are  firmly  maintained  on  all  grades, 
both  here  and  on  the  Coast.  A  little  yellowfin  and 
striped  has  been  booked  this  week  for  shipment  from 
Southern  California  canners  at  full  prices. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ’’Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  ’’The  Canning  Trade" 

Considerable  Crop  Curtailment — Middle  States  Suffer¬ 
ing  From  Drought — Very  Few  Tomatoes — Senti¬ 
ment  Better  for  Corn — Crop  Experts  Predict  Poor 
Quality — Few  Tomatoes  in  Town 

Chicago,  June  10,  1929. 

AS  we  come  into  the  period  of  actual  production 
on  new  crop,  buyers  maintain  a  position  of  un- 
disturbed  equilibrium;  each  week  passes  without 
any  serious  crop  disaster  reconfirms  them  to  their  as¬ 
surances  that  they  can  get  supplies  as  their  needs 
arise. 

Rumors  are  current  that  the  extremely  late  season, 
augmented  by  considerable  “overcoat”  weather  in  June, 
is  going  to  result  in  a  considerable  crop  curtailment 
and  a  lot  of  irregular  production  on  quality.  Holders  of 
carryover  lots  of  fancy  quality  stocks  are  feeling  more 
bullish  as  to  their  value.  The  earlier  predictions  that 
1929  would  be  a  year  of  over-production  on  canned 
foods  looks  to  be  an  exaggeration  as  it  applies  to  most 
items. 

Up  to  mid-week  the  entire  Middle  States  were  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  moderate  drought.  The  early  crop  of 
peas  was  somewhat  damaged,  but  general  heavy  rains 
have  now  relieved  the  situation  and  the  growing  crop 
will  get  a  fair  start. 

Canning  Finances — We  hear  persistent  rumors  that 
all  is  not  as  calm  in  this  direction  as  surface  evidences 
would  indicate.  Naturally  a  packer  with  his  bills  all 
paid  and  his  floors  bare  is  not  losing  any  sleep  over  his 
immediate  money  needs,  but  if  he  has  not  put  his  hand 
recently  on  the  pulse  of  the  money  market,  we  counsel 
him  to  get  lined  up  at  once. 

There  are  at  least  a  few  big  buyers  who  are  laying 
for  some  extraordinary  bargains  which  they  may  pick 
up  in  a  quiet  way  when  these  improvident  ones  get  up 
against  the  money  situation  at  the  last  minute. 

This  caption  of  Cannery  Finances  for  1929  is  one 
whose  importance  merits  a  much  longer  comment  than 
this  brief  paragraph.  There  are  assuredly  rocks  ahead 
for  dilatory  providers. 

Tomatoes — ^Very  few  tomatoes  in  town.  Plenty  of 
buyers  tell  about  how  close  at  hand  new  crop  supplies 
may  be,  but  no  stocks  actually  available  locally.  A  few 
old  crop  lots  continue  to  bob  up;  No.  10  standards  at 
$5.75,  ex-Chicago  warehouse;  No.  1  standards  at  85c; 
No.  1  extra  standards  at  90c ;  No.  2,  No.  2^  and  No.  3 
at  proportionate  prices,  if  at  all  available. 

A  fair  future  tomato  business  has  been  registered 
during  recent  weeks,  prompted  by  the  feeling  that  the 
crop  can  hardly  all  ripen.  The  lack  of  growing  weather 
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now  is  delaying  fructification  to  the  point  of  where  it 
is  apparent  that  the  production  per  acre  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced. 

Tomato  Puree — A  few  lots  have  made  an  appearance 
this  week,  but  at  reasonable  prices  have  contacted  buy¬ 
ers  promptly.  There  has  been  a  considerable  consum¬ 
ers’  strike  against  puree  at  present  asking  levels  and 
holders  of  any  reserve  stocks  have  become  convinced 
that  there  must  be  a  measure  of  price  relief  to  revive 
interest.  This,  no  doubt,  explains  the  sales  as  reported 
above.  Good  No.  10  puree  ought  to  be  worth  $7.25  ex¬ 
warehouse  Chicago,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  received 
most  mincing  support. 

Peas— Illinois  peas  have  come  into  production  this 
week.  Quality  very  good.  Iowa  crop  will  probably  be 
under  way  by  June  20th,  and  much  of  Wisconsin  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  start  sometime  the  week  following. 

Reports  indicate  spots  well  sold  up  and  plenty  of  fu¬ 
tures  in  hand  to  engage  shipping  crews  for  some 
weeks. 

With  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  canners  that  many  big 
interests  have  not  yet  covered  their  needs  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  a  fair  sized  crop  is  not  worrying  them 
overly  much. 

Corn — Sentiment  much  better,  and  a  better  level  of 
prices  prevailing.  Fancy  Country  Gentleman,  $1.15; 
“near”  fancy,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  extra  standard  Country 
Gentleman,  about  $1.00;  standard  Evergreen,  85c  to 
90c,  depending  on  buyers’  desires  for  quality;  No.  1 
and  No.  10  sizes  both  hard  to  find. 

Beans — Complaints  are  coming  in  from  several 
Southern  States,  indicating  bad  losses  from  bean 
beetles,  along  with  dry  weather  damage.  Looks  like 
the  flush  of  the  Southern  bean  pack  has  gone  into 
wholesale  channels  without  very  much  effect  on  the 
continued  good  demand  for  quality  goods.  Prices  seem 
to  be  unchanged  from  last  advices. 

Crop  Expert  Predicts  Poor  Quality  Year — We  had  an 
interesting  talk  with  one  of  the  best-posted  canned 
foods  men  in  Chicago.  He  had  just  completed  a  two- 
months’  trip,  calling  on  canners  in  all  the  Mid- Western 
States.  His  sense  of  the  situation  is  that,  while  a  crop 
of  some  sort  is  certainly  likely,  the  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son  will  make  quality  goods  hard  to  secure.  This  con¬ 
viction  is  based  on  a  personal  contact  with  several 
hundred  canners  and  represents  a  summarized  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  situation.  And,  as  stated  above,  this  man 
is  a  highly  trained  observer  and  an  admitted  authority 
on  canned  foods. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '•'The  Canning  Trade." 


Weather  Normal — Not  Over  Half  the  Tomatoes  Set  As 
Yet  —  Late  Setting  Usually  Gives  Poor  Returns — 
Bean  Plantings  Delayed  —  Very  Little  Business  in 
Future  Tomatoes — Strawberry  Crop  Lighter  and 
Prices  Lower  Than  in  1928. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  June  13,  1929. 

FATHER — Considerable  rain  fell  on  different 
days  in  different  parts  of  the  Ozark  packing 
district  during  the  past  week.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  has  been  and  continues  about  normal  for  this  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  year.  General  conditions  are  more  favor¬ 
able  for  the  continuation  of  the  belated  farm  work. 

Tomato  Acreage — Based  upon  reports  that  have 
reached  our  office  from  canners  in  different  parts  of  the 


Ozark  packing  district,  we  would  estimate  that  not 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  contracted  acreage  has  yet  been 
set  in  the  fields.  Some  canners  have  reported  that  the 
setting  of  the  remainder  of  the  contracted  acreage  will 
be  distributed  throughout  the  balance  of  the  month  of 
June.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  tomato  crop  for  the 
district  will  average  two  to  three  weeks  later  than 
usual.  It  has  been  our  observation  in  the  past  that  on 
the  late  setting  of  plants  the  tonnage  yield  of  ripe  fruit 
per  acre  is  never  as  great  as  that  produced  from  the 
early  fields.  As  to  the  total  tomato  acreage  for  the  dis¬ 
trict,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  determine  what 
same  will  prove  to  be  until  along  about  July  1st.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  total 
acreage  exceeding  that  of  last  year. 

Bean  Acreage — The  planting  of  the  bean  acreage 
throughout  the  district  for  canning  purposes  has  been 
distributed  along  through  a  period  of  about  five  weeks. 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  weather  conditions  that 
have  prevailed.  Some  few  canners  will  soon  be  packing 
some  beans  from  the  fields  of  early  sowing.  However, 
the  early  runs  will  likely  be  light,  but  the  quality 
should  be  first  class.  We  have  been  unable  to  secure 
any  reliable  information  as  to  the  probable  total  bean 
acreage  for  the  district. 

Future  Tomatoes — Very  little  business  being  done 
in  the  selling  of  future  tomatoes.  It  would  appear  that 
there  are  jobbing  grocers,  and  also  large  chain  store 
concerns  that  would  be  glad  to  make  additional  pur¬ 
chases  of  future  tomatoes  if  they  could  secure  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  matter  of  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  to¬ 
mato  canners  don’t  seem  interested  in  taking  on  any 
more  business  for  future  tomatoes  even  at  opening 
prices,  which  were  named  back  in  January.  The  aver¬ 
age  canner  who  would  consider  making  sale  of  a  few 
carloads  of  future  tomatoes  is  frank  to  state  that  he 
would  only  be  willing  to  do  so  at  some  advance  in  prices 
over  the  opening  prices.  The  particular  canners  who 
would  likely  want  to  confirm  any  sales  of  future  toma¬ 
toes  are  those  that  would  only  want  to  sell  from  one  to 
three  carlots,  as  no  large  blocks  of  futures  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  Ozarks  at  the  present  time,  regardless  of 
the  matter  of  prices.  If  any  future  tomatoes  can  be 
confirmed  at  this  time,  the  prices  would  likely  range: 
Is  standard  10  oz.,  52;^c  to  55c;  2s  standards,  821/2C 
to  85c;  21/2  standards,  $1.15  to  $1.20,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points.  It  appears  very  uncertain,  indeed,  about  secur¬ 
ing  confirmation  on  future  tomatoes  of  sizes  not  men¬ 
tioned. 

Future  Beans— There  are  a  few  canners  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  who  would  likely  be  willing  to  confirm  very  lim¬ 
ited  sales  on  future  cut  stringless  green  beans  at  the 
following  range  in  prices;  Is  standard  10  oz.,  70c  to 
75c;  303  cans,  10  oz.,  90c  to  95c;  No.  2  cans,  95c  to 
$1.00;  No.  10  cans,  $4.75  to  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points,  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  find  canners  who  would  be  willing  to  confirm.  The 
sales  of  future  green  beans  by  canners  in  Missouri  and 
Arksnsas,  up  to  date,  have  been  of  a  volume  apparently 
satisfactory  to  the  canners,  and  in  most  instances  these 
orders  have  been  secured  from  buyers  who  have 
bought  green  means  in  the  Ozarks  in  the  past  and  have 
been  entierly  satisfied  wdth  the  quality  of  beans  that 
have  been  delivered  on  sales  of  previous  years. 

Spot  Tomatoes — Frequent  inquiries  come  in  from 
buyers  scattered  over  a  good  many  states  showing  con¬ 
clusively  that  there  are  many  jobbers  who  are  practi¬ 
cally  without  any  supply  of  spot  tomatoes  in  their 
warehouses.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  spot  toma- 
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toes  in  carlots  obtainable  from  canners  in  either  Ar¬ 
kansas  or  Missouri. 

Idle  Factories — There  will  be  a  number  of  canning 
factories  in  both  Missouri  and  Arkansas  that  will  stand 
idle  this  year. 

Strawberries — The  season  for  picking  and  marketing 
strawberries  is  over  throughout  the  entire  Ozarks.  The 
number  of  carloads  shipped  out  was  not  as  great  as  in 
1928,  and  the  average  price  realized  per  crate  was  less 
than  last  year.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  period  of  formation  of  fruit  on  the 
vines,  as  well,  also,  as  during  the  ripening  and  market¬ 
ing  period.  The  highest  prices  realized  on  strawber¬ 
ries  during  the  entire  marketing  season  was  during  the 
last  week,  when  this  crop  was  just  about  exhausted. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Cherries  and  Apricots  Packing  Under  Way — Tomato 
Production  Expected  to  Set  New  Mark — Good  Qual¬ 
ity  Asparagus  Pack  About  Finished — Spinach  Pack 
Larger  than  first  Anticipated — Big  Shad  Pack — The 
Tariff  Question. 

USY  IN  FACTORIES — This  is  the  in-between  sea¬ 
son  for  the  canning  trade,  and,  while  much  activ¬ 
ity  is  in  evidence,  this  is  more  in  the  operating  de¬ 
partments  than  in  the  sales  divisions.  Opening  prices 
on  fruits  have  not  been  named,  and  are  not  expected 
for  several  weeks,  except  in  the  case  of  pineapple,  on 
which  opening  lists  may  make  their  appearance  at  any 
time.  Spot  business  is  of  more  or  less  of  a  routine 
character,  with  cost  buyers  taking  only  small  lots,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  allow  canners  to  carry  the  stocks.  A  splen¬ 
did  cleanup  is  being  made,  and  there  will  be  little  in 
first  hands,  outside  of  cling  peaches,  by  the  first  of 
July.  Fruit  canners  are  now  busily  engaged  in  placing 
their  plants  in  condition  for  the  season  and  in  making 
arrangements  for  canning  stocks.  Prices  to  be  paid 
for  fruits  are  still  unsettled,  except  in  the  case  of  cher¬ 
ries  and  apricots,  the  packing  of  which  is  commencing 
to  get  under  way. 

Raw  Stock  Prices — ^Canners  are  paying  eight  and  a 
half  cents  a  pound  for  Royal  Anne  cherries  in  the  Au¬ 
burn  district,  this  being  for  orchard  run,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  few  Royal  Annes  will  be  shipped  to  the  East¬ 
ern  markets.  Apricots  are  being  contracted  for  around 
$80  a  ton  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  with  prices  a  little 
lower  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Prices  on  peaches 
and  pears  have  not  been  set. 

Tomatoes — Tomato  production  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region  may  set  a  new  mark  this  year,  despite  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  that  have  prevailed  so 
far.  Tomato  plants  have  been  in  heavy  demand  and  a 
large  acreage  has  been  set  out,  with  much  of  the  crop 
contracted  for  in  advance.  No  less  than  7,800  acres 
will  be  devoted  to  tomatoes  for  canning  purposes  in 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo  Counties  alone,  and  with  a 
shortage  in  other  crops  there  will  be  plenty  of  labor 
available  for  tomato  growers  and  canners.  The  1928 
pack  is  now  entirely  out  of  first  hands,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  expected  pack  for  the  present  season  has  been 
disposed  of  at  opening  prices  named  early  in  the 
spring. 

Asparagus— The  packing  of  asparagus  is  reaching 
the  final  lap,  and  many  canneries  are  operating  but  a 
single  line.  The  output  will  be  about  the  same  as  that 


of  last  year,  possibly  a  little  larger,  with  the  quality 
above  the  average.  Early  sales  proved  very  heavy,  and 
while  opening  quotations  are  still  in  effect  with  most 
canners,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  higher  prices. 

Spinach — Some  packers  of  spinach,  who  were  out  of 
the  market  for  awhile,  are  again  accepting  business, 
the  pack  having  proved  larger  than  seemed  likely  for  a 
time,  but  prices  are  being  firmly  maintained  and  no  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  push  sales.  No  real  activity  in 
business  is  to  be  expected  for  some  time,  as  most  buy¬ 
ers  placed  large  orders  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
packing  season  and  are  still  well  stocked. 

Shad— An  exceptionally  large  pack  of  shad  has  been 
made  in  California  this  season,  and  this  fish  is  being 
introduced  into  new  markets-  In  past  years  much  of 
the  catch  of  this  fish  has  been  shipped  East  and  very 
little  has  been  canned  here,  but  this  year,  owing  to 
some  unexplained  reason,  the  demand  for  the  fresh  ar¬ 
ticle  has  been  very  limited.  The  result  was  that  local 
canners,  especially  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  were 
called  upon  to  pack  the  fish,  and  for  several  weeks  this 
concern  handled  85,000  pounds  of  the  fish  a  day. 

California  will  receive  a  record  revenue  this  year 
from  fish  canners,  having  received  a  total  in  taxes  of 
$144,393  for  the  10  months  ending  April  30.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  total  of  $93,406  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1928. 

A  strike  of  salmon  fishermen  in  California  was  called 
recently  to  enforce  a  demand  for  an  advance  over  the 
prices  paid  for  fish  last  year.  The  strikers  were  out 
but  a  few  days  when  they  voted  to  accept  the  terms  of 
buyers,  which  were  8  cents  a  pound  for  small  fish  and 
14  cents  a  pound  for  large. 

Pineapple  Tariff — The  proposal  to  boost  tariff  rates 
on  canned  pineapples  from  2  cents  to  3  cents  a  pound 
has  been  warmly  debated  by  directors  of  the  Honolulu 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  late,  with  no  definite  agree¬ 
ment  for  recommendations  arrived  at.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners  has  taken  a 
neutral  stand  because  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  definitely  opposed  to  the  increase,  and  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  stand  neutral.  It  is  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  concerns  representing  58  per  cent  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  pack  are  in  favor  of  the  increase. 

In  the  discussions  at  Honolulu,  R.  I.  Bentley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  was  quoted 
as  having  made  the  statement  that  his  concern  was  all 
set  to  go  into  Haiti,  being  satisfied  that  it  can  grow  and 
can  pineapple  and  ship  it  into  the  United  States  and 
pay  the  duty  and  undersell  the  Hawaiian  product. 

Mr.  Bentley  avers  that  he  did  not  make  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  and  in  discussing  the  matter  said:  “I  emphati- 
callv  deny  having  made  this  statement  or  anything  akin 
to  it.  Our  operations  in  Haiti  were  undertaken  not  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  our  trade  in  the  United 
States,  but  for  our  export  trade,  because  the  present 
tariff  is  prohibitive.  We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  an 
advance  in  the  tariff  on  commodities  that  need  it,  but 
pineapple  does  not  need  it.  The  present  tariff  of  two 
cents  per  pound  amounts  to  90  cents  per  case  of  24  2 im¬ 
pound  cans.  Our  labor  of  growing  and  canning  pine¬ 
apple  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  less  than  90  cents  per 
case  of  24  2i/^-pound  cans ;  therefore,  even  if  we  could 
grow  pineapple  in  Haiti  without  cost,  we  could  not  pay 
the  duty  and  compete  with  the  Hawaiian  product  in 
the  United  States  market,  which  demonstrates  two 
things :  First,  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  has  been  alleged ;  and,  second,  that 
an  advance  of  50  per  cent  in  the  tariff  on  canned  pine¬ 
apple  is  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the 
administration,  viz.,  that  only  necessary  advances  in 
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the  tariff  be  requested-  We  have  already  heard  from 
our  export  markets  relative  to  retaliatory  measures 
being  taken  by  various  governments  because  of  the 
largely  increased  tariffs,  so  it  behooves  us  to  balance 
what  we  might  lose  in  our  export  trade  against  only  a 
small  problematical  gain  in  our  domestic  trade.” 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Northwest  Canners  Association  and  the 
California  sugar  refiners,  the  new  tariff  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  House  provides  for  a  much  simpler 
method  of  handling  drawback  on  sugar  and  tinplate. 
In  case  the  measure  becomes  a  law  it  will  remove  the 
red  tape  now  necessary,  and  packers  can  secure  the 
drawback  by  showing  that  they  imported  either  sugar 
or  tinplate  to  an  amount  as  large  as  the  amount  for 
which  drawback  is  claimed. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.,  INC.,  EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OFFERING  HEAVILY  OVERSUBSCRIBED 


The  recent  offering  by  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
of  50,000  shares  of  its  common  stock  to  employes 
at  $60  per  share,  has  been  heavily  oversubscribed. 
According  to  officials  of  the  Company,  subscriptions  of 
120,430  shares,  or  about  21/2  times  the  amount  offered, 
were  received  from  3,965  employes,  representing  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  now  employed  by  the  Company. 

The  Company’s  initial  offering  of  employe  stock  was 
made  in  1924,  at  which  time  25  per  cent  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  subscribed.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  plan  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  no  pressure 
is  brought  upon  the  employes  to  subscribe. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  Company’s  ablest  subsid¬ 
iaries,  the  Standard  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  number  of 
subscribers  to  the  current  offering  was  six  times  the 
number  subscribing  to  the  original  offering  in  1924. 


RENNEBURG’S 

improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 


BJquipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 

MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2119  Boston  Street 


WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 
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By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Refurnishing  the  Oyster  Bars  Completed — No  Chance  for 
Oyster  Canning  This  Season — Weather  Ideal  for  Beans 
and  Pack  Progressing  Nicely. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  13,  1929. 

OYSTERS — Frank  Collier,  of  Dauphin  Island,  Ala., 
who  had  the  contract  with  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Alabama  to  plant  10,000  barrels  of  seed 
oysters  and  45,0000  barrels  of  shells  on  the  Alabama 
reefs,  has  just  finished  his  contract,  which  work  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  Emory  Akridge,  chief  oyster  in¬ 
spector.  This  is  a  starter  of  the  program  to  replenish  the 
oyster  bottoms  of  Alabama  that  were  destroyed  this 
spring  by  a  heavy,  prolonged  freshet. 

There  is  no  probability  of  any  oysters  being  canned  in 
Alabama  this  coming  season,  even  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

The  freshet  also  hit  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  did 
considerable  damage  there,  but  the  reefs  were  not  affected 
to  the  extent  that  the  Alabama  reefs  were,  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana  are  expected  to  can  oysters  this  com¬ 
ing  season. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  too,  are  replenishing  their 
reefs,  and  new  oyster  beds  are  being  made  off  the  coast  of 
Louisiana,  between  Turkey  Bayou  and  Petit  Pass,  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Sound,  by  oystermen  of  Louisiana  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  conservation  department  of  Louisiana  re¬ 
quires  all  oystermen  operating  in  Louisiana  waters  that 
10  per  cent  of  the  shells  of  oysters  removed  be  returned 
to  Louisiana  waters.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  oys¬ 
ters  removed,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  60,000 
barrels  of  shells  planted  in  Louisiana  this  year. 

According  to  James  N.  McConnell,  engineer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  oyster  division  of  the  conservation  depart¬ 
ment  of  Louisiana,  the  oyster  territory,  which  covers  500,- 
000  acres,  is  larger  than  the  available  bottoms  of  all  other 
states  combined,  and  the  progress  of  development  that 
they  have  under  way  is  expected  to  put  Louisiana  at  the 
head  of  the  oyster-producing  states  of  the  Union. 

Stringless  Beans — The  weather  is  ideal  and  the  bean 
pack  appears  to  be  moving  along  in  high  gear  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  However,  the  peak  of  the  pack  has  been  reached, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  pack  will  be  on  the  decline  from 
now  until  the  close  of  the  season,  which  may  be  a  long- 
drawn-out  affair  like  it  was  last  year,  or  it  may  close 
abruptly  on  the  slacking  up  of  the  receipts  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  Of  course,  this  depends  largely  on^ow  nearly  the 
packers  caught  up  on  their  orders,  because  a  prolonged 
scattered  season  is  expensive  and  usually  unprofitable  and 
unsatisfactory;  therefore,  it  is  only  resorted  to  by  the 
canners  when  they  are  very  short  on  their  pack  and  they 
are  anxious  to  get  every  available  quantity  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  cans.  As  it  is  now,  everything  seems  to  be 
working  out  favorably  for  the  bean  pack.  The  crop  yield 
and  the  quality  of  same  is  exceptionally  fine ;  the  canners 
report  a  good  demand  for  their  product  and  a  good  volume 
of  business  booked  at  a  fair  price. 

The  prices  of  cut  stringless  beans  are  as  follows :  No.  2 
cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  2Vo  cans,  $1.40  per  dozen,  and 
No.  10  cans  $5.50  per  dozen,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

McLaurin  Calls  Upon  Independent  Grocery  Trade  to  Rally  to  Support  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  its  Probe  Into  Practices  of  Chain  Store  Groups— Fast  Freights  Reduce 
Inventories  and  Promote  Hand-to*Mouth  Buying,  Survey  Shows— Operation  of  Meat 
Packing  Plants  by  Chain  Grocery  Groups  Afford  Chicago  Meat  Packers  Serious  Concern. 


aCALL  to  action — A  rallying  call  for  the  independent  gro- 
eery  trade  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  its  investigation  of  chain  store  practices  has 
been  sounded  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  In  a  message  to  the  trade  under 
the  heading  of  “Help  Your  Government  to  Help  You,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laurin  says : 

“From  a  confidential  source  we  learn  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  being  greatly  handicapped  in  its  investigation  of 
chain  stores  by  the  negligence  of  many  who  will  benefit  most  from 
the  inquiry.  Congress  and  several  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  deluged  w'ith  demands  for  relief  from  unfair  and 
illegal  chain  store  competition.  Whilesale  grocers  were  probably 
in  the  majoritj"^  in  making  these  demands,  and  it  is  certainly  up  to 
our  industry  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent. 

“The  Senate,  in  passing  its  resolution  for  the  investigation,  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  convinced  that  new  legislation  was  necessary,  and 
that  it  must  be  intelligently  based  on  economic  facts.  When  this 
legislation  is  framed,  your  Association  w’ill  lend  its  aid  to  Congress, 
as  it  has  already  aided  every  branch  and  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  interested  in  solving  the  problems  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  But  the  work  of  Congress  cannot  be  effective  unless  the 
wholesale  grocers,  both  individually  and  collectively,  heartily  and 
intelligently  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the 
investigation. 

“A  great  many  wholesale  grocers  have  replied  to  questionnaires 
and  other  requests  for  information  with  the  statement  that  they 
do  not  sell  or  operate  chain  stores.  Replies  of  the  kind  are  mere 
evasions  or  they  show  a  deplorable  lack  of  understanding.  The 
Commission  must  have  all  possible  facts  and  figures  which  apply  to 
the  wholesale  grocery  business,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  our  industry  has  been  injured  by  the  unfair  methods  of  the 
chains.  In  its  report  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  the  Commission  must  in¬ 
clude  a  complete  survey  of  wholesale  distribution  of  all  kinds. 
Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  wholesale  grocers  gen¬ 
erously  give  the  Commission  everything  it  asks  them  for. 

“.\t  this  time  there  is  nothing  more  important,  in  our  opinion, 
than  complete  co-operation  with  the  Commission  in  its  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  will  cost  you  very  little  in  expense  and  time  to  answer 
all  questions  and  letters  from  the  Commission  regarding  the  inves¬ 
tigation.  Remember  the  figures  on  your  business  are  just  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  the  facts  regarding  the  chains,  for  the  investigation  must 
contrast  the  two  forms  of  distribution. 

“The  chain  stores  are  giving  everything  asked  for.  They  are  on 
the  defensive,  and  their  management  is  wise  enough  to  know  that 
the  chains  will  gain  more  by  giving  all  requested  information  wil¬ 
lingly  than  by  resisting  the  Commission.  Therefore,  if  our  industry 
does  not  fully  co-operate  with  the  Commission,  the  final  report 
to  the  Senate  will  not  present  our  side  of  the  condition  completely. 
So  if  you  failed  to  answer  the  Commissioner’s  questionnaire  on  the 
chain  store  investigation,  write  the  Commission  at  once  for  an¬ 
other  copy.  Read  the  Commission’s  letters  carefully — they  are  im¬ 
portant — and  do  your  bit  to  establish  a  foundation  of  fact  on  which 
Congress  can  give  us  legislative  relief  against  the  greatest  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  menace  our  country  has  known  for  a  great  many 
years.” 

Fa*t  Freight  Reduces  Inventories — Wholesale  grocers  of  the 
country  have  been  utilizing  to  the  full  the  fast  freight  schedules 
now  afforded  by  most  of  the  major  trunk  line  railroad  systems. 


This  movement  of  freight  has  made  possible  a  lowering  of  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  by  wholesale  grocers  through  the  rduction  of  inven¬ 
tories. 

The  business  of  the  entire  country  in  1927  was  moved  with 
$1,000,000,000  less  capital  and  credit  than  would  have  been  required 
under  inventory  ratios  in  1922,  according  to  Professor  Melvil  T. 
Copeland,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard 
University,  and  this  trend  continued  into  1928  and  the  present  year. 
Writing  on  marketing  for  the  Committee  on  Recent  Economic 
Changes,  Professor  Copeland  declares  that  improvement  in  rail¬ 
road  transportation  since  1923  has  enabled  manufacturers  to  sched¬ 
ule  purchases  so  that  supplies  might  be  received  daily  without  the 
accumulation  of  large  reserve  stocks.  In  part  Professor  Copeland 
writes : 

“Several  large  manufacturing  companies,  for  example,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  reduced  their  inventories  of  materials  substantially 
after  they  became  able  to  depend  upon  punctual  deliveries  by  the 
railroads.  Rehandling  costs  also  were  cut  by  having  the  materials 
enter  into  production  immediately  upon  arrival.  Many  instances 
could  be  cited  of  increased  scheduling  of  freight  trains,  improve¬ 
ment  in  maintenance  of  schedules,  reduction  of  time  in  transit, 
greater  use  of  freight  concentration  points,  improvements  in 
through  and  pooled  car  service  for  less-than-carload  shippers,  and 
other  means  of  expediting  movement  of  freight  and  of  rendering 
transportation  service  more  dependable.  The  net  effect  of  these 
changes  must  have  been  to  reduce  substantially  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  in  transit  at  any  one  time,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
quantity  handled,  just  as  the  speeding  up  of  production  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  reduces  the  stock  of  goods  “in  process.”  These  im¬ 
provements  in  transportation  service  have  also  enabled  manufactu¬ 
rers  to  schedule  their  purchases  so  as  to  reduce  inventories  and 
cut  handling  costs. 

“At  the  end  of  1927  inventories  of  raw  materials,  goods  in  pro¬ 
cess  and  finished  goods  in  the  hands  of  industrial  companies  were 
about  20  per  cent  Ifess  than  they  would  have  been  if  hand-to-mouth 
buying,  changes  in  production  methods  and  improvements  in  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  had  not  occurred  between  1922  and  19^.  For 
the  241  industrial  corporations  for  which  data  were  presented  the 
inventory  requirements,  on  that  basis  of  computation,  were  $375,- 
900,000  less  in  1927  than  they  would  have  been  at  the  1922  ratios. 

“Hand-to-mouth  buying,  in  fact,  was  in  considerable  measure  a 
means  of  defense  against  rising  costs  during  a  period  when 
changes  in  demand  were  resulting  in  a  large  increase  in  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  merchandise  offered  for  sale  and  in  rapidly  changing  styles, 
and  when  prices  of  staple  merchandise  were  stationary  or  tending 
to  decline.” 

Canners  and  food  manufacturers  have  felt  to  the  full  the  effects 
of  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  on  the  part  of  wholesale  grocers  and 
other  distributors  during  recent  years,  and  to  the  more  efficient 
transportation  afforded  by  the  railroads  must  much  of  this  change 
in  buying  methods  be  attributed. 

Chains  Worry  Meat  Packers — Nine  years  ago  wholesale  grocers 
and  chain  store  distributors,  as  well  as  independent  retailers  and 
many  canners  and  other  food  manufacturers,  were  uneasily  watch¬ 
ing  the  rapid  inroads  which  the  then  Big  Five  Chicago  meat  pack¬ 
ers  were  making  into  their  business.  Then  came  the  Consent  De¬ 
cree,  whereby  the  meat  packers  agreed  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
grocery  and  other  non-related  lines,  this  decree  having  just  been 
made  final  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Now,  however, 
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it  is  the  turn  of  the  meat  packers  to  worry,  and  the  inroads  are 
now  on  the  other  side.  John  F.  Sinclair,  in  a  copyrighted  article 
for  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  discusses  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  in  an  interesting  fashion  as  follows : 

The  Big  Four  in  the  packing  industry,  Swift,  Armour,  Cudahy 
and  Wilson — are  in  a  quandary.  Probably  never  has  big  business 
voluntarily  hobbled  itself  more  effectively  than  the  Big  Five  did 
on  February  27,  1920,  when  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Wilson  &. 
Co.,  Morris  &  Co.  and  Cudahy  Packing  Company  agreed  to  the 
now  famous  consent  decree. 

By  this  the  Big  Five  then  (Big  Four  now,  as  Morris  since  has 
been  taken  over  by  Swift)  hog-tied  themselves  in  three  particulars. 
First,  they  were  prohibited  from  ever  establishing  retail  markets. 
Second,  they  were  debarred  from  handling  so-called  unrelated 
lines.  Third,  they  were  prohibited  from  owning  stock  yards. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  decree  by  the  Big  Five  and  the 
United  States  Government  there  was  much  agitation  against  the 
packers.  Livestock  shipping  associations  and  farmers  complained 
bitterly  that  through  the  ownership  of  stock  yards  and  terminal 
markets  the  large  packers  were  able  to  control  the  price  of  live¬ 
stock  and  to  degress  these  prices  whenever  they  desired. 

Wholesale  grocery  associations  likewise  enterd  complaints  to 
show  that  their  interests  were  threatened  because  the  meat  packers 
were  able  to  give  better  srvice  by  their  ownership  of  refrigerator 
cars. 

Little  did  the  Big  Five  packers  realize  what  was  in  store  for 
them.  At  the  time  they  signed  the  decree  a  new  force  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field  had  just  begun — the  chain  store. 

There  were  then  comparatively  few  of  them — about  27,000 — and 
they  were  widely  scattered,  doing  a  gross  annual  business  of  $725.- 
0(X).000.  Now  there  are  three  times  that  number,  doing  nearly 
seven  billion  dollars  worth  of  business.  The  sales  of  the  largest 
single  chain  exceed  several  hundred  million  dollars. 

Another  thing.  Where  ten  years  ago  the  livestock  shipping  as¬ 
sociation  w’ere  demanding  that  the  meat  packer  be  limited  to  his 
activity,  the  last  12  months  have  seen  surprising  changes  in  this 
regard.  One  livestock  shipping  association  after  another  has 
passed  resolutions  urging  the  large  packers  to  enter  the  retail  busi- 
nes.  Twenty  of  the  largest  in  the  country  have  already  passed  such 
resolutions,  on  the  ground  that  they  might  further  reduce  the 
number  of  profits  taken  between  the  producer  of  livestock  and  the 
consumer  of  meat. 

In  1924  the  American  National  Livestock  Association,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
consent  decree,  to  limit  the  packers.  In  their  meetings  this  year 
they  passed  a  resolution  asking  a  modification  of  the  consent  de¬ 
cree  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

But  resolutions  will  do  no  good.  The  packers  have  signed  the 
decree  and  their  hands  are  tied.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  they  cannot  undo  what  they  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  do. 

What  is  the  situation  today*?  The  largest  chain  of  grocery 
stores  now  has  about  2,500  meat  departments.  It  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  double  that  number  within  five  years.  Another 
chain  has  3,0(X)  meat  markets. 

Chain  groceries  do  about  35  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  grocery 
business  of  the  United  States.  That  figure  is  mounting  every 
month.  Now  retail  meat  selling  chains  are  being  developed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  One  chain  owns  and  operates  two  very 
large  meat  packing  plants.  Another  has  just  installed  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  sausage  factories  in  the  world,  and  the  business 
has  only  started. 

Chain  stores  at  present  are  doing  about  15  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
tail  meat  business  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  big  packers  thus  limited,  the  little  packers  have  been 
moving  rapidly  ahead.  There  are  fifty  meat  packers  in  the  United 
States  who  do  a  gross  annual  business  exceding  $25,000,000  each ; 
there  are  more  than  25  meat  packers  each  doing  a  business  of 
more  than  $50,000,(X)0  annually. 

The  sales  of  the  Big  Four  are  not  increasing.  Swift  leads  the 
field  with  a  gross  of  $950,000,000  annually,  followed  by  Armour 
with  $900,000,000.  Wilson  and  Cudahy  do  about  $3(X),006,000  each. 

What  is  likely  to  happen?  The  chain  store,  with  its  fast  in¬ 
creasing  buying  power,  can  enter  and  is  entering  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  business.  It  can  refuse  to  buy  from  the  present  packers.  It 
knows  the  packers  cannot  enter  the  retail  field,  and  the  smaller 
packers,  under  the  consent  decree,  can  enter  the  retail  field  if  they 
find  they  cannot  do  business  with  the  chain  or  individual  store. 


One  packer  in  Seattle  has  already  opened  a  numbei  of  retail 
stores,  and  has  announced  that  he  expects  to  establish  at  least 
fifty  retail  stores  on  the  Coast. 

The  Big  Four  have  not  asked  a  modification  of  the  consent  de¬ 
cree  yet.  They  fully  realize  the  difficult  conditions  under  which 
they  are  operating.  Should  the  decree  be  modified,  and  it  can  only 
be  modified  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  to  enable  the 
packers  to  enter  the  retail  meat  business  in  line  with  modern  de¬ 
velopment,  there  are  many  w'ho  question  whether  the  Big  Four 
could  compete  with  the  existing  chains  unless  they  were  allowed 
to  handle  groceries  in  addition  to  meats.  But  here  again  the  Big 
Four  are  barred  under  the  consent  decree  from  entering  any  unre¬ 
lated  line  of  activity. 

The  Big  Four  have  always  been  noted  for  their  resourcefulness 
and  energy.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  extricate  them¬ 
selves  from  this  situation. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


\ 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Lard  Pail  Equipment 

We  build  a  full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  economical 
production  of  straight  and 
tapered  lard  pails  and  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  details  on 
request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  I  J  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


i  SMILE  AWHILE 

[j  Thmr*  im  a  taving  gracm  in  a  ••nae  of  humor. 

0*  Relax  your  mind — end  your  body.  Yau'll  be  better  mentally. 

phyeloally — and  flnanoially 
n  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  are  welcome. 

^z^oci=oo<^=>o^=oc;^oc=od=>o<=>o<=::soc=>oc^=>o<=K>^^oc=>o<i/ 


The  program  was  long  and  boring.  And,  when  three 
ladies  came  on  to  sing  together,  one  of  the  boys  felt  it 
was  too  much. 

“Bill,  I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer.  Let’s  get  out.” 

“Hold  on  a  bit,  Jim,”  replied  the  other,  soothingly. 
“They’re  hurrying  up.  See,  they’re  putting  on  the 
singers  three  at  a  time  now.” 


“When  the  baby  has  finished  drinking  it  must  be 
unscrewed  and  laid  carefully  in  a  cool  place  under  a  tap. 
If  the  baby  does  not  thrive  on  fresh  milk,  it  should  be 
boiled.”  “Advertising  appearing  in  magazine  for 
parents). 


The  flea  knows  that  all  of  his  children  will  go  to  the 
dogs. 


Child — Look  at  that  funny  man  across  the  road.” 

Pa  (looking  through  store  v.dndow) — What  is  he 
doing?” 

Child — Sitting  on  the  pavement  talking  to  a  banana 
skin. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Some  modern  dances  are  so  much  like  St.  Vitus 
dance  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  twitch. 


“Well,  sonny,  do  you  know  how  we  make  fish  nets.” 
“Yes;  that’s  easy.  Just  take  a  lot  of  holes  and  sew 
them  together.” 

“Do  you  have  long  hours  where  you’re  working?” 
“No — the  usual  60-minute  kind.” 


“I  am  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.  I  am  mar¬ 
rying  the  man  I  want.” 

“Yes,  but  true  happiness  comes  to  a  girl  by  marrying 
the  men  somebody  else  wants.” 


Teacher — Now,  children,  what  month  has  28  days. 
Willie — All  of  ’em,  teacher. 


A  Sunday  school  teacher  had  been  lecturing  her  class 
on  virtue  and  its  subsequent  reward. 

“Now  tell  me,”  she  said,  “what  sort  of  people  will 
wear  the  biggest  crowns  when  they  go  to  heaven  ?” 

“Them  with  the  biggest  heads,”  answered  the  bright 
pupil. — Weekly  Scotsman. 


“That’s  a  new  one  on  me,”  said  the  monkey,”  as  he 
scratched  his  back. 


“  Hey !  why  the  long  cigarette  holder  ?” 

“Well,  didn’t  you  hear  the  doc  tell  me  to  keep  away 
from  cigarettes  as  much  as  possible?” 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Guns.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Derices. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CANS,  Tin,  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phel^  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Philiips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  Sk  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  <3orr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  eU. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mack.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  lue.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS, 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York, 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brootou.  N.  T. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A-  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Beriin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cana,  Caps,  ete.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiiolls. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Suppllae. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 

A.  K.  Rebins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Beriin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Emit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

"Sprasrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chic^o. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipt^t. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Md  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See^m  Hiwke™. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl««n.  and  Gi»d. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machin«.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hirers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Selit  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Perlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F(iw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Rnraeue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneons. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Rprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

FHw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Frpfi  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Pros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  .T.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
p!o.iTnont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 
gfp,.i,gr  Litho.  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

Tbp  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

O  A  KITE,  Cleaner. 

Oiik'*e  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Kdw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Parkers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails.  Tubs.  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 
PASTE,  CANNERS’. 


Fdw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  K.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
P.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Ppriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 
rhisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

TTunMey  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A .  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinrlair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-ilells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  yalls,  N.  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Contlnnons. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slnysman  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  BIACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittoburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

.A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  <3o.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton-,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  KYLER  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production, 
KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without 
equal. 

Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation 
and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most 
profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES  embody  time- 

tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction 
throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 

Start  today  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using 

KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES. 


IVe  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  --  Model  T,  hand  and  foot  operated  --  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 


The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


